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PEEFACE 


It IS always hazardous to call anything the first of its land, hence 
discretion demands that the author of such a statement should take 
refuge m the modest reservation, "to the best of my knowledge and he- 
hef " The author of this book must beg to avail himself of this safeguard 
Diligent search and research, and correspondence over land and sea, he 
IS able to plead as a palliative of a possible failure to have found really 
the first biography of Penn in one or other of the seven languages and 
seven lands, and with his readers, he may sincerely hope that stiU earlier 
hves of Penn m at least one of the languages will be found to prove 
that the adjective he has used is wrong 

The reasons for adding this book to the large number which have 
already been written on Penn wiU appear, it is hoped, from the book 
itseK The biographical material that has been used in preparing it is 
now relatively maccessible, either because most of it is in languages 
other than Enghsh, or because it is stiU in manuscript or out of print 
Very few libraries possess a copy of any one of the "firsP^ biographies, 
and no hbrary in America or elsewhere possesses them all The search 
for one of them, namely, the German biography by Wilhelm Abraham 
Teller (Berhn, 1779), proved to be an exceptionally arduous and un- 
successful task, and ihe author desires to express his particularly grate- 
ful thanks for participation m it to Professor Albert B Paust, of 
Cornell Umversity — an exchange professor in Germany and Austria — 
and our eimnent American historian. Ambassador WiUiam E Dodd 

It may be further noted that the view of a great man by his contem- 
poraries or near-contemporaries enables later generations both to ap- 
preciate more truly the good thmgs in his character and achievements 
and to guard agamst the idealization, or even the idolization and hero- 
worship, which so often de-humamzes him To compare, also, the con- 
ception of Penn m the minds of people m various lands, and to note 
those parts of his career which authors m various languages have se- 
lected for special emphasis, should aid m forming a well-balanced, all- 
round view of his personahty and historic role 

It IS hoped that this book will serve these purposes , and that a better 
understandmg of the great Quaker leader will provide some further 
basis for understanding the part which the Queers themselves have 
played, however modestly, in the history, literature and art of various 
lands The fact that Quakerism has made quite a distmct impression 
not only m the Enghsh-speaking world, but also in Holland, Germany 
and Prance, and to a less degree in Italy and among the Spanish-speak- 
mg peoples, is due largely to the personality and career of William 
Penn It is due largely, also, to the biographers who have taken the pains 
to study his career and portray it m tiieir pages for the benefit of their 
fellow-countrymen 

Unfortunately, there is extant no complete autobiography of Penn. 
Some ^Tragments” of "An Apology’^ written by him are preserved in 
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of tie American PMosonhieal 
Society m Philadelphia These were written when Penn was in retire- 
ment because of charges of J acobitism against bun in the early 1690’s 
His spirit was doubtless too much perturbed at this time to find the 
autobiographical task a congenial one, besides, he was busy m eivin^ 
expression in his ‘^‘^Fruits of Solitude” to his philosophy of human life 
in general. The last six years of his life would have been ideal for 
the writing of an account of the external events of his hfe, but, alas 
uG was incapacitated during that period by paralysis 

The T’ragments were published in the Mbthoits of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, in 1836 (Volume III, Part 2, pp 235-243) 
and begin as foUows «Bemg by an act of State and the necessity of 
the tunes, as well as my own and others circumstances — all Intreatys 
and’ applications for a quiet hying with my family here or in America, 
under any security that reasonably can be asked bemg rejected— I 
have taken m hand to pen and pubhsh An Analogy for Myself— and 
because plain Pact is the best Defence an Honourable Man can at any 
Time m^e for himsehe, I have chosen to give the World Some Account 
of My Infe, especially the last Part of it since ’84, bemg that which has 
fallen most under Censure and Exception , in which I hope to govern 
myself by God’s Assistance m that manner as to give no oSence to 
Jew or Gentile, and least of all to the Government ” 

He then proceeds to give an accoimt of his return from America, 
October, 1684, and of his visits to the court immediately afterwards 
for the purpose of obtaining pardons for individual Quakers. Peturnmg, 
next, to the year 1668, he states briefly his first experience of going 
to court m that year on behalf of toleration for the Quakers His second 
visit was made m the summer of 1668 , and with this visit, he associates 
a brief account of his recent imprisonment in the Tower The account 
of his third visit to the court, which was made in 1673 for the purpose 
of procurmg the release of George Pox from imprisonment m Wor- 
cester Castle, hrmgs us to the end of the ^TFragments” 

The committee of the Pennsylvania Historical Society which pub- 
lished these fragments expressed the hope that Penn’s grandson, Gran- 
ville Penn, who had recently pubhshed his ‘T\Iemorials of Sir Wilham 
Penn”, would find among the family papers a complete autobiography 
of his illustrious grandfather. But no such treasure has as yet come 
to light , and biographies must contmue to be our resource 

PuU-length biographies of William Penn m England did not begn 
until Thomas Clarkson, a non-Quaker, wrote one m two volumes and 
published it m London in 1813. Since that time, numerous others have 
appeared, but they have all, including Clarkson’s, been based upon 
Joseph Besse’s biographical sketch of 1726, which was largely autobio- 
graphical. Even when Penn’s ^“Works” were re-edited m 1771, 1782, 

etc, Besse’s biography was foUowed almost ^ ^ ^ 

In America, another non-Quaker, Mason L Weems, wrote the first 
biography, in 1822, a Philadelphia Eriend, Enoch Lewis, wrote a very 
different one m 1841," two more non-Quaker ones followed, one by 

iPubhslied in the Friends’ Library, Philadelphia, 1841, Vol V, pp 24-328 
(4to, double columns, small prmt) . 
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George E Elbs, in 1847/ and one issued anonjnnously in 1848.® It was 
not until three years after this, that an American Eriend, Samuel M 
Janney, published a classic biography Numerous other sketches of 
Penn have since been published m America, and it is hoped that a 
Philadelphia Quaker scholar. Dr. Albert Cook Myers, will succeed in 
collecting the complete writings of Penn and all the important facts 
concerning him, upon which a definitive biography may be based ^ 
Even before the first Life of Penn appeared in English, Willem Sewel, 
the Dutch Quaker historian of the Society of Friends, included in his 
“ponderous tome” and in his extant letters and other writings so much 
material relating directly and indirectly to Penn as to constitute an 
excellent biographical sketch of his gieat contemporary and intimate 
friend ® A century after SewePs time, a full-len^h Dutch biography 
of Penn, that of Herman van Lil (1820), appeared and has been given 
a place in this book 

Holland, also contributed the first (and only) Latin biography of 
Penn, written by Gerard Croese, who, bke Sewel, included his sketches 
m a general history of the Quakers ® 

In Germany, most of even the latest encyclopaedias bke Meyers and 
Broekhaus, have very brief sketches of Penn'^ with no references to 
sources in German except to the German translation of Hepworth 
Dixon’s Life of Penn, 1854 ® On special anniversary occasions, disserta- 
tions have been written or addresses made on Penn by Germans in 
Germany or America For example, when the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of Penn’s arrival in Pennsylvania was celebrated, in 1882, there 
was published at Heading, Pennsylvania, a sketch of Penn’s Life and 
Works (»Leben und Wirken') ® Its author was W J Mann, a pastor 
of the Evangelical Lutheran (Zion’s) Church and professor in the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary in Philadelphia No new contribution 
to Penn’s Life is made by it, even in regard to his journeys in Germany 
m 1671 and 1677 Of the former journey, the author merely says (after 
quoting Penn’s own brief reference to it) “We know nothmg about 
it Perhaps because its direct results were not sufficiently significant 
to be preserved m history ” Again, when Piofessor Wolff Krahmer was 
inducted into the philosophical faculty of the University of Frankfurt- 
am-Mam in 1928, he gave his inaugural address on “William Penn as 

’ Published in Jared Sparks’s Library of American Biography, 2nd senes, Vol 
XII, pp 193-408, Boston, 1847 [In the same volume with a life of Commodore 
Edward Preble 1] 

“Published in the Young American’s Library, Boston, 1848 and 1860 
^Meanvhile, and without having had access to Dr Myers’s collection, the 
author of this book has published “A Topical Biography of William Penn”, The 
Oxford University Press, New York and London 
° Of Monograph Number One (“Willem Sewel of Amsterdam”) , fossxm 
’Ibtd,pp 116-144 

’For example, Meyers, 1890 has one page, and 1928 one-half column, Brock- 
haus, 1933, has a half-column 

“ The third English edition of Dixon, translated by G von Bunsen „Wilhelm 
Penn und die Zustdnde Englands, 1644-1718," Leipzig, 1854 
“ 153 pages, 8vo 
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Golon^er of Pennsylvania, paTtienlarly his Policy towards +1 ip Tt, 
dians. TMs was an appreciative discourse of about ninety printed 

” '^terpxetatons, and no relis t 

The clue to the first Ml-length biography of Penn m German is 
found in a sermon preached on the death of Wilhelm Abraham TpIIpt 
in 1805 by Jakob Elias Troschel, and in the . Allgememe EncyMopaS' 

^ Gruber.ii The latter contains an article on Penn 
of about twenty-eight pages, octavo, by G. M S. Fischer, and it refers 
^ong other works to the German translation of Jean MarsiUac’s 
French biography of Penn,!^ ^nd to the very rare and long-sought first 
biography in German, namely, that of Wilhelm Abraham TeUer fBer- 
Im, 1779) ' 

Teller’s biography of Penn in German may have inspired the German 
translation of the first one in French, that of Jean MarsiUac (1791). A 
century earlier than Marsillac, Pierre Bayle had pubhshed the first 
edition of his great French encyclopaedia,^^ which contmued to be re- 
issued m successive editions and translations durmg the three-quarters 
of a century preceding the French Eevolution In his earher editions, 
Bayle makes no mention of Penn, or even of Pennsylvama, or the 
Quakers P° But in Jacques-George Chaufepi6’s contmuation of Bayle’s 
encyclopaedia,^® amends are made to Penn and his co-rehgiomsts 
In the later French encyclopaedias and biographical dictionaries, 
such as three editions of Pierre Larousse,^® La Grande Encyclopedie 
(with 31 volumes), the Nouvelle Biographie Generale (Vol 39, 1865), 
and Michaud’s Biographie Umverselle, there are very brief sketches of 
Penn, ranging from a single paragraph to four pages When references 
to sources are given in these, they include such books as those of Clark- 
son, Dixon and Stoughton; MarsiUac’s "Penn” is referred to in one 
of them; and Philar^te Chasles, the author of multitudinous works 
written between 1825 and 1879, is referred to m another 

The full-length biography of Penn by Jean Marsillac, published in 
Pans in 1791, is the earhest one in French, and hence takes its place 


Frankfurt-am-Main, 1928, pp 7-96 
“Leipzig, 1842, Senes III, Vol 16, pp 16-28 Infra, pp 68 f 
“ Translated into German by Jobann Christoph Friedrich (1775-1836), Stras- 
bourg (Fnedrich Spach), 1793, 8vo, 324 pages 
^ Supra, p XIII and in/ra, pp 67-70 

“ ^Nouveau dictionnaire historique et critique ", Kotterdam, 1692, English 
translation, London, 10 Vols , 1734r~41 
“ Articles on Quakers, Kouacres, Trembleurs, Amis, etc , are lacking 
“ Amsterdam, 1750-56, 4 Vols , folio 
“Volume with articles on Penn and the Quakers, 1753 
“ Pans, 1878 to 1932 

“ This last article was by J Chanut in the „Nouvelle Biographie GfinSrale , 
Vol 39 (Pans, 1865), pp 626-530 

“"This reference is in Larousse, „Grand* Dictionnaire Umrersal", 

1878, 17 Vols (Vol 12, p 652, has two columns in fine print on Penn) 
book of Chasles especially in the mind of the encyclopiedist was probably e 
„Il6volution de I’Angleterre", Pans, 1844 
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m this book Two of his successors, as biographers of Perm, were Louis 
VuUiemin (Pans, 1855) and Mme. C4cile Vmcens (Pans, 1877), both 
of whom are also cited herein 

Through the good offices of such centers of Spanish lore as the 
Hispanic Society in Hew York City and the Spanish Department of 
Columbia University, as well as in Spam itself, search has been made 
for a Spanish biography of Penn written on Spamsh soil, either m 
earlier or later years, but without success The splendid new ^/Bnciclo- 
pedia Universal lUustrada", published in Barcelona m 70 royal folio 
volumes, devotes two columns, small print, to Penn,^^ but its refer- 
ences to sources, while mcluffing Besse and Marsillac and modern 
biographers like Clarkson, Janney, Dixon and others down to 1907, 
has no reference to a Spamsh author The last of its eight supplementary 
volumes pubhshed m 1933 includes nothing more on Penn, and Vol- 
ume III (1931) has nothmg more on the Cuakeros 
It IS greatly to be hoped that a full length biography of Penn written 
in old Spain m the Castdian tongue will yet be discovered Meanwhile, 
a biography m Spamsh comes to us from one of Spam^s American 
daughters, Mexico. 

Italy, like Spain, has failed as yet — so far as diligent search has re- 
vealed — ^to produce a biography of Penn, while none of its colomsts, 
or even of its citizens domiciled or naturalized in Pennsylvania, has as 
yet produced one Its various encyclopaedias, bke the « Grande Enciclo- 
pedia Popolare Sonzogno'V^ GaroUo’s, //Dizionario Biografico Um- 
versale",®^ the «Enciclopedia Pomba",®* and the «Piccola Enciclopedia 
Hoeph,"^“ have very brief mention of Penn and either no references 
to sources at all, or only to Marsillac and the familiar English biog- 
raphers The magmficent « Enciclopedia Italiana", with its compre- 
hensive articles and many references to sources, has been brought down 
(by 1935) through Volume XXVI, which includes an article of two 
columns on Penn, and Volume XXVIII, which mcludes an article 
of two columns on the Quacchen The best that can be done for the 
purposes of this book is to take the longest and apparently the earliest 
extant Italian sketch of Penn, which appeared in Gerolamo Boccardo^s 
f/Huova Enciclopedia Italiana", pubhshed m 1884 
The illustrations m this book are not those which adorn the books 
under review, with the exception of the Spamsh and Italian ones Title- 
pages alone adorn the Enghsh, American, Dutch, Latin and Erench 
hves of Penn, but the Spamsh life has mne pictuies, five of which 
were borrowed from an earlier American book, and the Italian sketch 

“ Vol 43, pp 342-3, without date, but after 1914 
“Vol 14, pp 777-8 (one-half of one column) 

® Milan, 1907, Vol 2, p 1617 (one paragraph) 

•‘Turin, 1926, Vol 2, p 611 (one-third of one column) 

“Milan, 2nd ed , 1917-27, Vol 3, p 3437 (eight lines) 

“Milan and Rome, Vols 1—28, 1929-1932 The article on Penn is by Florence 
M G Higham, of London, and refers only to Janney (1862), Brailsford (1931), 
DobrSe (1932), and Vulliamy (1933), with wo reference to Italian sources 
“Vol 10, pp 1230-31 
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has a Teproduction of Inman’s portrait of Penn and a picture of an 
alleged Quaker Meetmg-house in Philadelphia. It is not a greater 
artistic appreciation on the part of the Spaniards and Itahans alone 
which accounts for these illustrations, but rather the fact that their ac- 
counts of Penn weie pubhshed in 18Y9 and 1884, respectively, a genera- 
tion after illustrated biographies of Penn had been published m Amer- 
ica, and from a century to a century and a half after the earhest lives of 
Penn had appeared elsewhere 

The illustrations were selected because of their relation to the facts 
in Penn’s life which each of them makes prominent It is due to the 
skill and patience of a gifted Philadelphia photographer, Mr Philip 
B. Wallace, that the pictures of long-past generations as well as those 
of recent ones have come out so clearly It is hoped that they may serve 
to reenforce our conception of the mental pictures of Penn and his life 
which have come down through the generations since his death, as well 
as add to our own. 

William I Hull 

Swartlunore College, 

June 18, 1036 
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Eight First Biographies of William Penn 

Chapter I 

PENN’S FIRST ENGLISH BIOGEAPHY 

Tie first, most detailed Englisli biography of William 
Penn was published in London m 1726, eight years after his 
death. It was largely autobiographical, since it was compiled 
chiefly from his own writmgs It filled the first 238 folio pages 
(out of 1827) of the first collection of his “Works”. This 
book was pubbshedby “the Assigns of J. Sowle, at the Bible 
m George-Yard, Lombard Street”, London. Its title reads- 
“A Collection of the Works of William Penn. In Two Vol- 
umes To Which IS Prefixed A Journal of His Life. With 
many Origmal Letters and Papers not Before Published.” 

Its editor was Joseph Besse, a well-known Quaker his- 
torian, whose most famous book is “A Collection of the Suf- 
fermgs of the People called Quakers” (London, 1753), com- 
monly called “ Besse ’s Suffermgs.” He was the editor also 
of the writings of other Quaker worthies, among them 
Bichard Claridge, George Whitehead, Isaac Penmgton and 
Samuel Bownas,- and he wrote a number of controversial 
pamphlets Born about 1683 in Essex, and closely associated 
from his early manhood with Friends in London, he was 
thirty-five years of age when Penn died, and must have often 
seen and heard the great Quaker leader.^® 

Besse ’s preface to Penn’s “Works”, addressed “To the 
Reader”, begins with a concise characterization of Penn, 
which quaintly concludes “In fine, he was Learn ’d without 
Vamty, Apt without Forwardness, Facetious in Conversa- 
tion, yet weighty and Serious ; of an Extraordmary Great- 
ness of klind, yet void of the Stam of Ambition ” These 
last words were taken from the testimony to Penn issued by 

“Indeed, Besse himself may have been the “intimate Friend” or the “other 
Friend” whose accounts of Penn’s declining health from 1712 to 1718 he quotes 
in loving detail on the last page of his “Life” 
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the Berkshire (England) Monthly Meeting of Friends, a few 
months after his decease. It may have been written for the 
meeting by J oseph Besse himself, who might well have added 
to his preface the words immediately following, namely; “as 
free from rigid gravity as he was clear of nnseemly leinty; 
a man — a scholar — a friend; whose memorial will be valued 
by the wise, and blessed with the just.” 

Penn’s “Works” are divided by Besse into five classes as 
follows: Epistolary, Doctrinal, Polemical, Historical, and 
Political. This first collection is also the fullest thus far pub- 
lished; but Albert Cook Myers of Philadelphia, who is mak- 
ing a complete collection of Penn’s writmgs, says that it 
“contains but twenty per cent, — 31 out of the 157 books, 
treatises, addresses, etc , written by Penn and published m 
his lifetime A large proportion of the other eighty per cent 
of the individual printed works of Penn, or the 126 pieces not 
gathered into the collected first edition, are very rare and 
accessible m only a few special hbraries ” 

Most of Penn ’s letters in this edition, Besse says, ‘ ‘ are now 
first published from Copies himself dehver’d to a particular 
Friend.” These number about 65,^® while Samuel M. Jan- 
ney’s “Life of Penn” ( 1852 ) contains in whole or in part 
about 140 , and still the half has not yet been told. 

The American Philosophical Society in Philadelphia pos- 
sesses a manuscript written by Penn’s own hand and en- 
titled ‘ ‘ Some Account of my Life, especially since ’84, being 
that which has fallen most under Censure and Exception. 

It was published in the Memoirs of the Pennsylvama His- 
torical Society, in 1826/^ and was used by Samuel M. J anney 
in his Life of Penn. It is very fragmentary, consistmg chiefly 
of an explanation of its author’s relations with the court of 
Charles U between 1668 and 1673 Penn probably planned 
to brmg the narrative down through the troubl ed years of 

“ Of these, 43 are personal, and 22 are of a public character , a half-dozen more 
are letters written to Penn 

See Frontispiece and %nfra, pp XIII f 

“ Vol III, Part II, pages 235-242 The Friend (Philadelphia), for May and 
July, 1833 (Vol VI, pp 242, 251, 309, 333), published what are apparently these 
same fragments, they are introduced by B V [Richard Vaux ?] who states that 
they were then in his possession 
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James 11 and William III ; but be got no farther than his ef- 
fort to procure the release of George Fox from imprisonment 
in Worcester Castle in 1673 

Of the 238 pages of Bessels Life of Penn, only about fifty 
are devoted to the narrative, the rest being taken up with 
Penn’s letters and other writings Necessarily, therefore, 
most of the incidents in it are very briefly treated For ex- 
ample, his birth, parentage and education down to his 
twenty-first year fill one page ; his becoming a Friend and a 
mmister, a half-page , his imprisonment m Cork, Ireland, one 
page, and in London Tower, a half-page. On the other hand, 
twenty-eight pages are devoted to his and Wilham Mead’s 
trial at the Old Baily, and eight to his imprisonment in New- 
gate. One paragraph suffices for his marriage to Gulielma 
Springett in 1672 and his home at Biclonansworth ; while 
seven pages (plus twenty pages m the Appendices) tell of his 
rehgious controversies from 1671 to 1677. The sufferings of 
the Friends m England under Charles 11 were already (by 
1726) engaging much of Besse’s time and research, and he 
devotes a dozen pages to three years ’ record of them 

Penn’s travels m Holland and Germany were the subject of 
a separate book by Penn himself, extendmg to 240 pages, 
duodecimo; and so highly esteemed was it by the early 
Friends that Besse prints it m toto on 68 of his foho pages 
(plus 45 m the Appendices) Only about one-fourth of these, 
however, are narrative, the other three-fourths giving 
Penn’s letters and other writings connected with his travels 

New Jersey and Pennsylvama had made relatively large 
progress by 1726, but Besse tells the story of their founding 
m only four pages, including m these the story of 1681-82, 
Penn’s two visits to Pennsylvania m 1682-84 and 1699-1701, 
his Constitution and Frame of Government, a letter to the 
Indians, his address to the Assembly m 1701 and its reply ! 

Although Penn’s first biographer gives no details of his 
‘ ‘ Treaty with the Indians ’ ’, of which later biographers and 

* These autobiographical fragments are endorsed “Something begun tow'"’ a 
History of my Life from 84” , and on the same page ( 109 ) below “begin of my 
history At the end of the fragments, on page 117, is the endorsement “ace* of 
my Life Lc since convincement relating to outward affairs” The fragments are 
bound in the “Penn Papers”, Class 974 8No P 365, volume I, pages 106-117 
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historians and the Quaker artist, Benjamin West, made so 
much, he does devote one page to his dealings with them. 
This page, which includes Penn’s own letter, was the founda- 
tion of the later eulogies ; it reads as follows 

“And to secure the New Planters from the Native Indians 
(who in some other Provinces being injuriously dealt with, 
had made reprisals to the loss of many Lives) the GoveTnouT 
gave Orders to treat them with all Candour and Humamty; 
and appointed Commissioners to confer with them about 
Land, and to confirm a League of Peace; by whom he also 
sent them the following Letter. 

TF.P.’s Letter to the Indians. 

London, the 18th of the 8th Month, 1681. 

‘My Friends, 

There is a G-reat God and Power that hath made the World 
and aU Things therein, to whom you and I and all People owe 
their Being and Well-bemg; and to whom you and I must 
one Day give an Account for all that we do m the World ; This 
Great God hath written his Law in our Hearts, by which we 
are taught and Commanded to love and help, and do good to 
one another, and not to do Harm and Mischief one unto an- 
other: Now this Great God hath been pleased to make me 
concerned in your Part of the World, and the Kmg of the 
Country where I live hath given me a great Province therein, 
but I desire to enjoy it with your Love and Consent, that we 
may always five together as Neighbours and Friends; Else 
what would the Great God do to us? who hath made us not to 
devour and destroy one another, but to hve soberly and 
kindly together in the World Now I would have you well ob- 
serve, that I am very sensible of the Hnkindness and In- 
justice that hath been too much exercised towards you by the 
People of these Parts of the World, who have sought them- 
selves, and to make great Advantages by you, rather than 
to be Examples of Justice and Goodness unto you, which I 
hear hath been Matter of trouble to you, and caused great 
Grudgings and Animosities, sometimes to the shedding of 
Blood, which hath made the Great God angry. But I am not 


« ‘‘Works”, 1726, Vol I,p 121 
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snch a Man, as is well known in my own Country : I have great 
Love and Eegard towards you, and I desire to wm and gain 
your Love and Friendship by a kind, Just and Peaceable 
Life, and the People I send are of the same Mmd, and shall in 
all Things behave themselves aceordmgly, and if in any 
Thmg any shall offend you or your People, you shall have a 
full and speedy Satisfaction for the same by an equal Number 
of Just Men on both Sides, that by no means you may have 
just Occasion of being offended against them I shall shortly 
come to you my self, at what Time we may more largely and 
freely confer and iscourse of these Matters, in the mean 
Tune I have sent my Commissioners to treat with you about 
Land and a firm League of Peace : Let me desire you to be 
kind to them and the People, and receive these Presents and 
Tokens which I have sent you, as a Testimony of my good 
Will to you, and my Resolution to live justly peaceably and 
Friendly with you. 

I am your Loving Friend 

W. Penn. ’ 

“His Friendly and pacifick Manner of treating the 
Indians,” Besse contmues, “begat in them an Extraordinary 
Love and Regard to him, and his People, so that they have 
maintamed a perfect Amity with the English of Pensylvania 
ever since. And ’tis observable, that upon renewing the 
Treaty with the present Governour Sir William Keith, Bar. 
m 1722, they mention the Name of William Pemi with much 
G-ratitude and Affection, calling hun,^'^ A good Man, and as 
their highest Complement to Sir William use this Expres- 
sion,®^ We esteem and Love you as if you were WILLIAM 
PENN himself. So universally doth a Principle of Peace, 
Justice and Morahty operate on the Hearts even of those we 
call Heathens,” 

The sad years in England between 1684 and 1699, during 
most of which he championed religious toleration under 
J ames H and was accused of Jesuitism and treason in con- 
sequence, and when he rested under a cloud of suspicion and 
went into retirement under William III, consume a score of 
pages j while the death of his first wife and eldest son and 

The Historical Register for the Year 1723, Numb XXX p 107 
108 
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his marriage with Hannah Callowhill are recorded in only 
sixteen lines, although four pages in the Appendix give 
Penn’s own account of the death and character of his wife 
and son ' 

The last years from 1701 to 1718, when he lost and re- 
covered his Province, was imprisoned for debt in the Fleet, 
and endured a half-dozen years of invahdism ending in his 
death and burial at Jordans, fill only three pages, half of 
which are shared with two of his writings. 

The three most famous of Penn’s writings, namely, “No 
Cross, No Crown” (1669 and 1682), “An Essay towards the 
Present and Future Peace of Europe” (1693), and “Some 
Fruits of Solitude” (1693 and 1702), receive very summary 
treatment by his first biographer, although the first and third 
are published in his “Works”. 

“No Cross, No Crown”, which John Wilham G-raham es- 
teemed Penn’s greatest work, and Samuel M. Janney said 
was “frequently repubhshed, extensively read and um- 
versally approved Besse briefly notices as follows* “A 
Spirit warmed with the Love of God, and devoted to His ser- 
vice, ever pursues its main Purpose Our Author, restiam’d 
from Preaching [by imprisonment in London Tower], ap- 
ply ’d himself to Writing: Several Treatises were the Prmts 
of his Solitude, paidicularly that excellent one, entitled No 
Gross, No Grown: A Book which tending to promote the 
General Design of Eehgion was well accepted, and hath 
pass’d sundry Impressions ” 

The book which Penn himself called “Fruits of Sohtude” 
was written durmg the years he was in retirement from pub- 
lic hf e and under a cloud of suspicion as bemg a J esuit and 
Jacobite. It was first pubhshed m 1693, and a second part m 
1702. Under the title, “Fruits of Sohtude”, or the sub-title, 
“Maxims relating to the Conduct of Humane Life,” it too 
has been many times reprinted in England and America, 
and translated mto Dutch, French and German Besse merely 

J. W Graham (1916) devotes 4 pages to it, and Janney 2 pages It was 
reprinted 6 times during its author’s life and at least 18 times in England and 
4 times in America during the next century and a quarter , translations of it in 
Dutch, Erench and German also appeared 
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says of it that it was “an useful little Book, whicli has also 
past many Impressions ” John WiUiam G-raham says of its 
855 sayings on moral questions that “they are generally 
true and wise, though there is not that epigrammatic quahty 
about them which usually makes saymgs rememberable 
Samuel M. Janney gives one page of his book to Penn’s 
“Maxims”, and calls it “a compendium of practical wisdom 
that has seldom been equalled in the same compass ” 

In our international era, Penn’s “Essay towards the 
Present and Future Peace of Europe” is widely known and 
esteemed Besse only calls it “a Work so adapted to the Un- 
settled Condition of the Tunes, and so well received, that it 
was Reprmted the same Year” , he does, however, include it 
in his edition of Penn’s “Works” 

In the middle of the Nineteenth Century, when permanent 
international peace appeared to be dawmng, S M Janney 
referred to this Essay as a “work of great value and im- 
poitance”, but devotes only a few lines to it, as follows; 
‘ ‘ This work was intended to show the ‘desirableness of peace, 
and the true means of it, to wit, justice, and not war ’ It 
proposes that the states or nations of Europe should send 
deputies to a ‘General Diet’, or Congress of Nations, where 
all their differences might be settled on equitable terms, 
without recourse to arms It is worthy of note that a copy of 
this remaikable work, supposed to be the same that Penn 
presented to Queen Anne, was produced at the Peace Con- 
vention held within a few years [1849] at Pans, where it was 
received by the members with great mterest as the fore- 
shadowing of their present plans.” 

The year after the Peace Congress m Pans, another one 
was held m Prankfuit-am-Mam, and Jacob Post, a London 
Friend (1775-1855) pubhshed a small book of eighty pages, 
entitled “A Popular Memoir of Wilham Penn, Proprietor 
and Governor of Pennsylvania, under whose wise Adminis- 
tration the Prmciples of Peace were maintamed m Prac- 
tice ” This book was dedicated “To the European and Amer- 
ican Delegates assembled in Congress at Frankfort, in 

He devotes a half-dozen pages to quoting some of them 

Vol II, p 838 
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Grermany, for tlie G-lorioiis Purpose 
Peace tliroughout the World.” 


of securing Permanent 


On its title-page were the verses : 

‘ ^ Be wise now therefore, 0 ye Mngs ; 

“Be instructed ye judges of the earth.” 

“ ’Tis time to sheathe the sword 

* ‘ And spare mankind. ’ ’ 

In his preface, the author states some of the principles of 
the Society of Friends, concludmg with its peace principle as 
follows: — “Lastly, Inasmuch as Grod, the Universal Father 
of all mankind, hath made of one blood all nations of the 
earth, the Quaker regards every man as his brother, and he 
refuses to engage in war either by personal service or by 
substitute, or to contribute to the support of war, whether 
offensive or defensive; he regards the injunction of our 
Saviour, ‘Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you’, 
as absolutely prohibiting all war and warhke measures : but 
when differences arise between nations or individuals, he 
recommends that they be speedily settled by arbitrators 
mutually chosen.” 

Having briefly sketched Penn’s career, Jacob Post devotes 
the last dozen pages of his book to a consideration of the 
peace principle which Penn and the Quaker settlers exem- 
plified in Pennsylvania. Two of his paragraphs on this sub- 
ject are as follows : “Having traced the history and conduct 
of William Penn from his youth to the grave, we may now 
inquire how far he demonstrated the practicability and 
safety to a nation, in adopting that novel and bold stroke of 
policy which he avowed, viz, that all wars are unnecessary. 
And although offences may arise, that it is quite possible, and 
far wiser and better, for all parties, to decide them by justice, 
and even by concession, rather than by the sword. . . . 

“Seeing, then, it has been manifested by William Penn 
and his followers that peace may be preserved even with 
barbarous and lawless Indians, surely it is fair to affirm, that 
the same blessed results would follow between civilized na- 
tions, if the like means to avert the horrors of war were 
resorted to, viz. a strict regard to justice and a sincere de- 
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sire to promote and preserve peace by forbearance, and if 
needful, even by concession. It is a favourite maxim witb 
politicians, that ‘tbe way to preserve peace is to be always 
prepared for war.’ This doctrme bas been fairly tested by 
Wilbam Penn and by others, and proved to be both fallacious 
and mischievous. ” 

Jacob Post’s conclusion of the whole question he suc- 
cinctly states as follows- ^'Penn laid down a plan for the 
government of his province which has been the a dmi ration of 
succeeding legislators, but few of whom have, however, had 
the courage to imitate it. ’ ’ 

The Peace Congress, to whose members this reminder of 
Penn’s solution of the problem of peace and war was dedi- 
cated,^® was the third international one, held in Prankfurt- 
am-Main, in 1851 Ehhu Burritt of the United States and 
Joseph Sturge, the Enghsh Quaker exponent of pacifism, 
were prominent leaders m the congress , but Richard Cobden, 
the exponent of free trade, carried it with him in a demand, 
not for disarmament, but for the reduction of national arma- 
ments to the minimum necessary for national defense. The 
congress did not agree, either, to the advocacy of an inter- 
national conference or court for the pacific settlement of in- 
ternational disputes On both of these issues the congress 
failed to overtake the plan of Wilham Penn for “a European 
Court or Dyet” and his practice of an unarmed state in 
Pennsylvama The first Hague Conference of 1899 began the 
reahzation of Penn’s plan for an international conference 
and court ; and the Waslungton Conference of 1921-22 struck 
the first blow for the abohtion of national armaments which 
Penn advocated in his Essay and practised in Pennsylvania. 

Forty-five years after Besse’s biographical sketch and 
first edition of Penn’s “Works” appeared, another edition 
of the “Select Works of Wilham Penn” was published.^® To 
this was prefixed a sketch of “The Author’s Life”, which 
was prepared by a committee of Enghsh Friends, whose 
clerk or chairman appears to have been Dr. John Fothergill. 

** Jacob Post refers, but very briefly (in a single short paragraph), to Penn’s 
Essay” of 1G93, but does not press it at all upon the attention of the congress 

“London, 1771, Royal Folio, I Vol , 64+862 pages 
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Sixty-one of the 926 royal folio pages of this volume are de- 
voted to Penn’s Life, as compared with the 154 smaUer foho 
pages of Besse’s life>^ 

The editors of this 1771 edition make the following com- 
ment in their “Advertisement”, or preface: “Much might 
here be said on Subjects so extensive as the Life and "Writ- 
ings of our Author ; but we refrain ; lest in o:ffering our own 
Sentiments concermng them, we rmght seem to be endeavour- 
ing to prepossess the Reader in their Favour.” They accord- 
ingly confine themselves to reprinting Besse’s Life almost 
verhatim, and add very few and unimportant details On the 
contrary, they omit a number of Besse’s references to con- 
troversies and controversial treatises.'*^ 

To compensate for all their omissions, the editors of 1771 
contribute as their only important addition to the edition of 
1726 the letter which Penn wrote to his family in 1682 on the 
eve of his first visit to Pennsylvania. 

One omission, very surprising on the face of it, in the 1771 
edition, is Besse’s reference (of only two lines I) to Penn’s 
great “Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of 
Europe”. The first edition of this Essay was pubhshed 
anonymously in 1693, when Penn was still under the charge 
of Jacobitism; but, even though Besse so briefly referred to 
it and did not pubhsh it in his edition of the “Works ’ ’, surely 
by 1771 the editors of Penn’s Works might have included it 
in toto in their own edition. Indeed, their omission of all 
reference to it is as inexphcable as it is inexcusable ; and it 

** Including appendices, 248 pages of Besse’s book are devoted to the Life 

^Eor esample, a dozen of them in 1672-73 "with the Muggletonians, John 

Faldo, Thomas Hicks, Mary Pennyman, John Collenges, Bowls, etc (Pp 

44-7, 158-60, 164-7) , one with John Cheyney in 1676 (p 50) , also a letter of 
condemnation to the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, in 1670 (pp 154-5) , a letter 
of 1674 to Charles II, and a reference to Penn’s “The Continued Cry of the Op 
pressed for Justice” (pp 47-8) , the controversy with Bichard Baxter m 1676, 
together with the letters between them (pp 49, 170-6) , his answer to an 
anonymous libel in 1678 (p 120) , his prefaces to three books on Quaker suf- 
ferings in 1680 (pp 120, 226-9), and to George Fox’s Journal in 1694 (p 141) , 
his appendix to John Tomkins’s book on the Jews (p 141), and his reply to an 
anonymous attack on his “Key” (p 141) , in 1694, and his and Benjamin Coale’s 
“The Truth of God”, 1698 (p 145) All these which Besse includes are omitted 
a half-century later Truly, time assuages many conflicts! 
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accounts for its omission from the editions of his “Works” 
m 1782, and 1825^^ This neglect of Penn’s great plan by 
Quaker editors and biogiaphers is the chief reason why the 
Friends of the 18th and 19th Centuries were so oblivious of 
the second and constructive half of the Quaker peace prin- 
ciple and testimony. 

Here and there, rare Quaker seers like John Bellers,^^ 
cherished Penn’s vision of an international government 
which should substitute pacific settlement for war; and out- 
side of the Quaker fold, pioneer thinkers were not altogether 
unnnndful of it Lord George Lyttelton, for example, m- 
cluded among his “Dialogues of the Dead”^^ one between 
Penn and Cortez, m which Penn’s Holy Experiment of peace 
and 3 ustice in Pennsylvania is contrasted with Cortez’ reign 
of violence m Mexico And in an anonymous biography of 
Penn pubhshed m Edinburgh, m 1828, there occurs the fol- 
lowmg paragraph referrmg to Penn’s “Essay”: 

“His next work was on no less a matter than an amend- 
ment of the Law of Nations As a Quaker, he had long 
lamented the evils of war With the view, therefore, of pre- 
ventmg all appeal to the sword, he, now that Europe seemed 
about to be mvolved m a sanguinary contest, put forth a 
scheme for the estabhshment of a European Diet, or ‘Holy 
Alliance’, for the settlement of national [sic] differences; 
but on a somewhat more hberal basis than that which has 
been accustomed of late to hold its sittings at Verona, and 
issue manifestoes against the hberties of mankind” I 
But even though Joseph Besse was among those Eight- 
eenth Centuiy sufferers from universal and perpetual war- 
fare who did not appreciate the immediate value and pro- 
phetic importance of Penn’s great plan for preserving the 
peace of Europe, as a biographer of Penn he nevertheless 

It has been republished in many lands and many languages, and "was edited 
and annotated in 1919 by the author of this book, and copies of it were presented 
by him to the delegates to the Peace Conference at Pans in that year How far 
it influenced, directly or indirectly, that conference in developing the League of 
Nations would make an interesting study 
** “Some Reasons for an European State, etc ,” London, 1710 
“London, 1700 ^ 

“ See the Friends’ Jafelliyencer, Vol 90 (1933), p 230 
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deserves -well of posterity. For Ms biograpMcal sketch did 
mucli to interpret and preserve the spirit of the great Qnaker 
seer and founder. His volnminons edition of Penn’s own 
writings, too, enriched the minds of generations of Quaker 
readers in England and America, Ms “Parewel” to whom 
may well be quoted and heeded today. “The "Whole,” he 
says at the end of Ms address To the Eeader, “is submitted 
to thy Consideration, with these Cautions ; Peruse patiently; 
Judge impartially ; Censure charitably ; Embrace cheerfully 
what thou findest evidently True, and if m any Thing thou art 
yet otherwise minded, wait without Prejudice for farther 
Illumination.” 
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Chaptee n 

PENN’S FIEST AMERICAN BIOCRAPHY 

The first fife of Penn written by an American was penned 
by the same facile hand which wrote the first fife of Wash- 
mgton. This latter biography has been for more than a cen- 
tury the despair of historians for not only was it the most 
popular of American biographies, having gone through 
twenty editions m its author’s life-time and more than 
seventy in aU, besides uncounted pirated editions ; but, by its 
mclusion of the “Cherry Tree” and other myths, it made of 
Washington the super-man, or the bust or statue, or the ab- 
stract collection of aU human virtues and no human weak- 
nesses, which three generations of later biographers and 
historians have never succeeded in wholly supplanting m 
the minds of the American people by the true George 
Washington. 

Having made this highly successful appeal to the imagina- 
tions and sensibilities of the people and discovered their 
strong lilang for fiction, the author of “General George 
Washington” tried his hand on “General Francis Marion”, 
which turned out to be a (far less popular) military romance, 
as his “Washington” had been made a romance of peace. 
Wilham Penn, another and a truer hero of peace, was the 
next subject for his immortahzmg gemus. 

Joseph Smith, m his “Catalogue of Friends’ Books” 
(1867), refers briefly to this biography as “The Life of 
Wilham Penn By Weems. Philadelphia* 12 mo. 1836.” It 
was copyrighted January 10, 1820, and first pubfished m 
1822 it was copyrighted again July 27, 1829, and reprinted 
m 1836.^® The only difference between the two editions is that 
the first has 219 pages, and the second 208 pages of the fife 
itself with twelve more pages containing Penn’s letter to his 
family m 1682 Bot h editions omit Chapter III and number 
two chapters XII I The Friends’ Historical Library of 
Swarthmore College p ossesses a copy of the 1836 edition, and 

By H C Carey and I Lea, Chestnut St , Philadelphia 

Hunt (the father-in law of Dr Edward Parrish, the first President 
of Swarthmore College), 101 Market St , Philadelphia 
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one of the 1856 edition or reprint ; and the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society possesses a copy of the 1822 edition. 

The book’s full title is: “The Life of WiUiam Penn, the 
Settler of Pennsylvania, the Founder of Philadelphia, and 
one of the first Lawgivers in the Colonies, now United States, 
in 1682.” The title-page states also that the book contains 
“His celebrated Treaty with the Indians — ^EEis Purchase of 



Mason Locke Weems 


their Country— Valuable Anecdotes of Admiral Penn— Also 
of King Charles H, King James U, Kmg Wilham, and Queen 
Anne, in whose Eeigns Wilham Pem ^ oj 

cumstanoes that led him to become a Quaker 
the admirable Traits m the Character of the People caM 
Friends or Quakers, who have done so much to mehorate the 
bLdition of suffermg Humamty.” As endorsement of to 
own estimate of Penn and the Quakers, the author 9“°^ ® 
on Ms title-page (and at the end of the liook) encomi^^ 
passed upon them by Montesqraeu and Edmund Bur . 
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author’s name is given as “M. L Weems, Author of the Life 
of Washington, &c ” 

Under this modest guise we find a rare and almost unique 
personahty. His initials stand for Mason Locke, the first a 
well-known Maryland and Virgmia family-name, and the 
second that of the famous philosopher, the friend of William 
Penn and the framer of a short-hved constitution for the 
colony of Carolina Our author was born m Anne Arundel 
County, Maryland, in 1759 ; studied theology in London, was 
apparently ordained as a clergyman in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and appomted rector of Mount Vernon Parish, 
Virgima His keen sense of humor proved too much for the 
gravity of his congregation, as it is said to have evoked rip- 
ples of laughter during his sermons and even during his 
prayers This was probably a chief reason why his career as 
a regular clergyman closed at the age of thirty ; but through- 
out his hfe he continued to be known as “Parson Weems ’ ’ 

The vivid human and dramatic gifts which he possessed, 
besides his sense of humor, were well adapted in that age to 
success m the selling of books ; and a book-pedlar he became 
durmg a full generation The excellence of his super-sales- 
manship may be estimated from the fact that he is said to 
have sold more than 50,000 copies of Mrs Eawson’s “Char- 
lotte Temple.” This book went through more than one hun- 
dred editions, made its pubhsher (Matthew Carey of 
Philadelphia) rich, and revealed to its most successful seller 
the love of fiction as a leading trait of contemporary Amer- 
ican character 

Weems was no oi dinary hook-a^eni m the familiar sense , 
he was a hook-^yedlar, and carried his stock in trade with him 
over many thousands of miles in a half-dozen states on the 
eastern sea-board. Mounted on horse-back, or driving his 
“buggy”, he threaded or plowed his way through the dust 
and mud of country roads or Indian trails His humor and 
gossip and “fiddle” made him a welcome guest in taverns 
and remote homesteads, and enabled him to officiate at wed- 
dings as musician, dancer and fun-maker extraordinary, 
after he had officiated as “the marrying parson ” 

John Davis s Travels m America”, London, 1802, lias a graphic reference 
to Weems’s pastorate 
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^ His success in book-selling turned Ms mind to book-writ 
mg, and be naturally selected as tbe first subject of Ms skill 
the most popular man in America, to wbom be preached m 
Pobick Gburcb and probably visited at Mount Vernon His 
intimate knowledge of tbe babits of tbe people and bis own 
warm-bearted sympathy for tbeir trials and tribulations 
made of bim a fervent moral crusader, and be preached iu- 
defatigably m Ms circMt-riding book-selling against those 
prevalent evils of tbe time, drunkenness, gambling and duel- 
ing. His keen realization of tbe evils of drunkenness, which 
was so rife among Ms contemporaries, and wMch only such 
rare minds as that of Abraham Lincoln pubbcly condemned, 
led bim to write against it a pampMet entitled “The Drunk- 
ard ’s Looking-Glass.” He not only illustrated tMs with start- 
ling wood-cuts, but when be entered a tavern full of drmkmg 
men be would himself imitate the antics of drunkards and 
make tbe performance so dramatic and appealing that he 
sold Ms pampMet “bke bot-cakes”! His admiration for 
virtue and thrift drew bim to tbe second most popular Ameri- 
can, Benjamin Franklin, of wbom also be wrote a biography; 
but tbe rather dull moral conversations with wMcb he over- 
stocked tMs book prevented it from becoming in any sense a 
rival of Franklin’s own autobiography. 

Tbe same trend of thought and character led him to that 
other foremost Pennsylvaman, Wilbam Penn In Ms book- 
peddHng, be bad doubtless bad much traffic with the Quakers, 
and tbeir gemal bospitabty would have greatly increased his 
admiration for tbeir other virtues Qmte naturally, then, he 
selected tbeir great leader as tbe subject of Ms biography. 
His veneration for Penn and Ms co-reb^omsts was by no 
means over-shadowed by Ms shrewd estimate that such a 
biography, tbe first by an American and pubbshed m Phila- 
delpMa, tbe heart of American Quakerism, would be profit- 
able. It is probable that Penn’s own salesmanship, to wMch 
be devotes five of Ms pages, struck a note of kindred synn 
patby and admiration in tbe successful book-pedlar and 
author ; but all parts of Ms biography of Penn were evidently 

written co7iamore. j • 

Thomas Clarkson’s bfe of Penn bad been pubbshed m 
London in 1813, and reprinted in PbiladelpMa tbe next year ; 
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and while Clarkson’s two volumes contain about 800 pages 
and Weems’s book only one-fourth as many, there is internal 
- evidence that Weems reaped his harvest partly from Clark- 
son’s sowing The diverse methods of the two authors are 
amusingly characteristic Where but little authentic informa- 
tion was known, Clarkson’s treatment is very brief, while 
Weems seizes these opportunities to become diffuse. For 
example, Clarkson devotes only ten pages to Penn’s an- 
cestors, parents, boyhood and education, while Weems treats 
these topics in fifty-one °° 

Clarkson’s references to Penn’s mother include merely the 
statement that his father “married Margaret, the daughter 
of John Jasper, a merchant of Eotterdam in Holland”, and 
a notice of less than a page recordmg her death in 1682 and 
her son’s consequent grief and illness ; but Weems, who ex- 
plamed great men’s greatness as due to their mothers, de- 
votes twenty-five pages to relatmg imagmary conversations 
between Margaret Penn and WiUiam when the latter was be- 
ginning school and when he was imprisoned in the Tower. 
Even a grandmother, apparently named “Pennwood” (“a 
great lady, pious m an uncommon degree”), Weems does not 
hesitate to mvent, assigning her an “elegant and hospitable 
mansion m Buckinghamshire”, called “the traveller’s rest”, 
to which he has Wilham flee from his father’s wrath, be re- 
ceived by her “with exceedmg joy”, and be comforted by a 
half-page of grandmotherly in^gnation and consolation. 

To Penn’s mother, Weems devotes his best skill m por- 
trait-painting and makes her out so pious, tender and wise 
that her friend, Pepys the mabcious diarist, would have been 
amazed by the caricature of her which had displaced his own 
“Disappointments served but to startle her into thought”, 
writes Weems m one of many purple paragraphs concerning 
her, “and to spring suspicious of this world’s vamty As a 
dehcate bird of the skies, accidentally fighting on a barren, 
and defrauded of the nectarine food she seeks, mstantly lifts 
the ivory beak and pensive eye of disappointment, then, 
spurning the inhospitable soil, she spreads her golden plumes 
and with chirpmg joy sprmgs towards her native element. 

“Janney (1852) gives us three pages on these topics, and Graham (1910) ten, 
two and a half of which refer to Penn’s mother 
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Just SO it was witlL tlie motlier of young William Penn Born 
for a better, sbe soon discovered that this world was not tbe 
place of her rest. Instantly sbe gave ber heart to God. Sbe 
sought an equal happiness for ber son How could a mother 
of ber sensibibty behold bis soft flaxen locks and tender 
cheeks of youth without tears of sohcitude that he might have 
the Lord for his God ? ’ ’ 



A uprightly religions <Ualogne ^evW^^^ tS 

mother and William- ‘a fin^ P top, ^ 

years old, stantog w young to his natire 

simile : “ As the Parent Eagle ealhng her y o g 

skies, when f ^^^.^Jt^Ttendef mother improve the 

his nolden clouds, thus did tn opp/iq of rehgion m 

precious hours of the “"rseiy ^ season that this, 

the soul of her sou. The reader good 

her labour of love was h°t “ and the happy 

Sr tod toTelsf oSl the richest that God can he- 
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stow on a parent this side of eternity, the sweet fruits of a 
dear child’s virtues ” 

A chapter, too, is devoted to “Little William going to 
School”; and the parting dialogue between him and his 
mother on that occasion ends m her giving him a watch— 
remuiiscent of the immortal Washingtonian hatchet — ^with 
the words: “Now, Wilham, I give you this watch, that at a 
particular hour of the day, no matter what company or busi- 
ness IS before you, you will retire to your chamber, and there 
spend one quarter of an hour m devotion I will also, at the 
same moment, retire to my closet, for the same important 
pill pose And 0, what 3 oy will it be to my heart to think that 
while I am in the act of adoring God, my son is adoring him 
also; that while others are making their court to dying 
worms, my son is bowing before the Eternal King, and seek- 
ing those honours that will last for ever. Wilham took the 
watch from his mother, givmg her at the same tune the most 
solemn promise . . . ; and having on this, as on all other 
occasions, such good cause to glory in his mother as his dear 
guardian angel, took leave of her with a joy mingled with his 
tears that made them dehcious ” 

Two 'anecdotes in Wilham ’s boyhood are associated with 
Admiral Penn, but Weems gives us no clue to the source of 
his infoimation, and Clarkson has them not The first of 
these has to do with one of the admiral’s tenants, “a poor 
man named Thomas Pearce, just such an honest and good 
natured soul as everybody loves ” The seven years old Wil- 
ham — “whom honest Thomas had so often carried in his 
arms, and returmng from the Pair had brought him many 
a cake and apple” — saw Thomas one day toiling with his 
cart in the admiral’s service After an edifymg conversation 
about it with his father, the following dialogue occurs; 
“Why, father, when poor Tom comes to want any work done, 
you should send your wagon to help him ” “My cart you 
mean, William, for you see I have only his cart.” “Yes, 
father, but your wagon is not so much bigger than his cart 
as you are richer than poor Tom ’ ’ "Whereupon, like the elder 
Washington, “the Admiral embracing h im cried God bless 
my son, I hope you’ll be a brave, honest-hearted Enghshman 
as long as you live. ’ ’ 
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The other anecdote is the story of one of the Admiral’^? 
seamen, “ a young officer of the name of Fenton, the only son 
of his mother, and she a widow. ’ ’ Fenton was “ giddy and dis- 
sipated in a high degree, which cost his mother many a tear • 
and one day, as drowned m sorrow, she took leave of him 
gomg on ship-board to fight the enemy”, she presented him 



with ‘ ^ a beautiful little Bible, which she put into a side pocket 
made by her own hands, over his left breast.” In ^‘a most 
bloody conflict” which soon occurred, ‘‘a stout Dutchman” 
presented a pistol at Fenton’s heart and drew the trigger: 
^ ‘ The ball struck. Feeling the shock, Fenton concluded he was 
mortally wounded, but being naturally brave, he continued to 
fight on with great fury, though not without secretly wonder- 
ing that he did not fall. On the ceasing of the battle, which 
terminated in favour of the British, he began to search for 
his wound. But not a scratch could he find, nor even a drop of 
blood. This, no doubt, was great good news to him who had 
given himself up for dead. He then thought of his Bible, and 
drawing it from his side pocket, found it miserably torn by 
the ball, which, but for that strange stop, would have been 
buried in his heart. The thoughts of heaven and of his mother 
rushed on his mind ; and, for the first time in his life, he feu 
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on lus knees and adored a God. Carefully opening Ins Bible, 
tie found that the ball, after penetrating one half of the 
sacred volume, had stopped exactly at that famous verse^^ — 
^Rejoice, 0 young man, in thy youth and let thy heart cheer 
thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the -ways of thy 
heart and in the sight of thine eyes ; but know thou, that for 
all these things God shall bring thee into judgment I’ Fenton 
was so struck with this as a call from heaven, our author so 
pomts his moral, “that he immediately altered his life, and 
from a worthless reprobate became a Good Christian — ^that 
IS a Real Gentleman.” 

It is upon such paternal influences as these that Weems 
rehes for his explanation of Penn’s development into a good 
Christian and real gentleman , but to account for his Quaker- 
ism, Weems emphasizes -with many details as to acts and 
words, thoughts and feelings, the famihar story of Penn’s 
meetmgs with Thomas Loe. The Paris experiment strikes the 
fancy of our romantic biographer, who alleges the father’s 
admiration of the French language, “which he said was al- 
ways to his ear like music”, as the pretext for sendmg the 
son to Prance. The real reason he divines to be a desire to 
divert the son’s mind from fanaticism, “with the hope, too, 
that from the mixture of Wilham’s extreme gravity with 
the excessive gaiety of the French, there would arise a 
tertium quid, a happy mediocrity of manners that would 
render him the delight of the nation ; so dressing him 
up m the richest apparel, yet, as WiUiam begged, of a plain 
fashion, and filhng his pockets with money and letters of in- 
troduction to great men, he packed him off for Prance.” 
The result of the experiment, even Pepys admits, was to 
make of Wilham “quite a fine gentleman” ; while Weems en- 
thusiastically enlarged upon this as foUows: “He learned 
their [the French] language with the faoihty of a mocking- 
bird— he caught their manners by instinct — ^his limbs forgot 
their proud British stiffness — and his muscles their cold un- 
lovely rigidity — and whether he stood or moved, whether he 
bowed or smiled, in standmg, mo-vmg, bowing and smiling, 
shone forth the elegant and all accomplished Frenchman. ’ ’ 

Tlus verse is Ecclesiastes, XI, 9 (on p 669 of an edition of 1000 pages) 
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The fall from this fair state into the slough of Quakerism 
had dramatic meaning in it for Weems, who records the event 
with glowing contrast and follows it up with fifteen pages of 
agitated dialogue between the son, the father and the mother 
The reception of the convert by the Quakers is given in in- 
timate detail, and George Whitehead is made his chief inter- 
locutor, warning him in one passage that Quakerism “is the 
hardest religion in the whole world because, while other re- 
ligions go chiefly on notions, ours on love.^’ 

Penn’s career as a preacher “after sixyears of seclusion” 
devoted to the study of “what particular books and bodies 
of divinity — have never been able to learn”, made a strong 
appeal to Parson Weems Seven pages are seized for the op- 
portunity of giving the author’s ideas of the proper training 
for the ministry, — ^which are quite modem for their liber- 
ality , and the conclusion is that, like plants in the hands of the 
skilful chemist, “so in passing through the alembic of Wil- 
liam Penn’s brain, the grossest bodies of divinity appeared 
all at once decomposed, the bonds whereby sophistry had 
coupled truth and error are instantly dissolved, and the vde 
and the precious are shown in such characteristic colours 
that a child can easily mark the difference ” 

The beginning of Penn’s prosecutions and imprisonments 
Weems attributes to a dissenting clergyman named Irvine, 
who appears to have been the Thomas Vmcent of the true 
story. Another ‘ ‘ reverend gentleman” Weems quotes as hav- 
ing declared in prmt that “parliament would not be domg 
half as much harm to the nation by tolerating gamblers, 
horsethieves, duellists, and all that pack of vermin, as hy 
tolerating the quakers”; which leads Weems to lemark- 
“Had a whale or a grampus, during a heavy blow at sea, put 
in to the mouth of the Thames, no historian of those days 
would on any account have missed relating the wonderful and 
portentous event. And yet this reverend whale of spiritual 
ignorance and bigotry, who made his appearance m the city 
of London so late as the year 1669, is no where noticed by 
Hume, Smollett, or any other British writer that I have seen 
So much apter are men to notice monsters in the natural tiian 
in the moral world, thus dipping, like wanton swallows, at 
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mere feathers on the surface to amuse a vain fancy, when 
they ought to he diving hke men to the bottom of moral 
tiuths, for the precious pearls of true wisdom. ” 

Penn’s impiisonment in the Tower in 1668-69 was signifi- 
cant for Weems because of a visit paid him by his mother 



“Penn and lus Mother in London Tower” 


and their long conversation on rehgion which he (mvents 
and) records. At the end of his account, he pictures Mrs. 
Penn arising to go away and saying : “I came here to comfort 
you, but thank Grod for ever, you have much more comforted 
me ” No mention does he make of the writing in the Tower 
of what was perhaps Penn’s greatest book, “No Cross, No 
Cro"wa”, although Clarkson devotes eight pages to describ- 
ing its contents. Nor does he mention the famous trial of 
Penn and Mead at the Old Bailey in 1670, which estabhshed 
the rights of juries, although Clarkson gives it a dozen pages 
The death-bed scene of Admiral Penn and his forgiveness 
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of Ms son are dramatic enougli to induce Weems to write a 
half-dozen pages on them and relate the conversations he 
imagined between the parents and their son This brings the 
biographer more than half-way through Ms booh, and the 
rest of it is devoted cMefly to Pennsylvama and its affairs, 
and especially to Ms account of Penn’s relations with the 
Indians. Clarkson, in tMs part of Ms biography of Penn 
acknowledges Ms indebtedness to Robert Proud, the Phila- 
delphia Quaker Mstorian, who wrote Ms book during the 
American Revolution and published it in 1797-98. Weems 
makes “the book of the ehroMcles of the people called Quak- 
ers, by Joseph [sic] Proud,'^^ ^nd Thomas Clarkson, and 
divers others,” Ms excuse for practically ending Ms own 
biography in 1685 ; and most of the Pennsylvania and Indian 
material in Ms book comes from the PMladelpMa author. 

Penn’s leave-taking of Charles 11, on the eve of Ms first 
voyage to America, Weems uses as an opportmiity for giv- 
ing a dialogue of several pages between the King and the 
Founder, in wMch Penn justifies the founding of an unarmed 
state in the Indian wilderness. When asked by Charles what 
security he had that he would not be in the Indians’ war- 
kettle within two hours after setting foot on their shores, 
Penn replied that Ms security was better than Charles’ 
soldiers and the best in the world, namely, the Indians’ own 
moral sense. The duty of paying the Indians for their lands, 
and the fallacy of ownersMp based on “discovery”, are also 
emphasized by Penn in tMs animated dialogue. “Tradi- 
tion”, Weems concludes, “does not report the reply wMch 
King Charles made to this modest yet cutting repr oof ; hut 

“The author whose first name Weems gives thus erroneously was Robert 
Proud, the best known of the early writers on Pennsylvania He was a Philadel- 
phia Quaker, bom in 1728, only ten years after Penn’s death, and familiar with 
older contemporaries who had known Penn well in his life-time Proud book 
was “The History of Pennsylvania, etc”, and “was written,” he states, "pnn- 
cipally between the years 1776 and 1780 ” It was published in Philadelphia in 
two volumes, 8vo, in 1797 and 1798 Of its 1009 pages, about eight per cent refer 
to Penn, and many of these have to do with his relations with Pennsylvania 
Eight of them give a sketch of his life before 1682, and 60 sketch the rise an 
principles of the Quakers Weems may have used the book for inspiration 
dealing with Pennsylvania affairs and the Indians, but with evident care essne 
as to accuracy. 
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it is hoped that the American Y outh will take notice how very 
emaU indeed a wicked king appears when placed by the side 
of an honest man.”®® 



‘Tenn Preaclung to the Indiana” 


The Indians and Penn^s dealings with them made an 
especial appeal to Weems. Thirteen of his pages are fiUed 
with details of the “Great Treaty at Shackamaxon,” — ^its 
alleged conversations, speeches, personal appearance, the 
Bhn Tree, the peace-pipe, the gifts of land to the whites and 
of merchandise to the Indians These latter gifts are itemized 
under thirty-four headmgs, from 1 Barrel of beer and 1 Skip- 
ple of salt to 300 Phnts and 300 Tobacco pipes ; the probable 
value of each article is also stated m terms of the money of 
Weems’s day, and amounts to a total of $515.50. The land 

“ Weems thus enforces the lesson dra^yn in his biography of Washington that 
even though a great American might not he able to toss a dollar across the 
Potomac, he could chuck a sovereign across the Atlantic, but Weems terms 
Penn’s interview with Charles a “duty of respect ” 
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ceded to ‘‘the great Sachem of the white men” is stated to 
have been “all binding on the great river from the mouth of 
Buck creek to what is now called Bristol, and from the river 
towards the setting sun as far as a man could ride m two days 
on a horse.” Even “the Walking Purchase”, by which 
Governor Thomas Penn grossly cheated the Indians a score 
of years after his father’s death, is ascribed to the Pounder 
by Weems, who makes it an opportunity of acclaiming Wil- 
liam Penn’s wisdom and chanty, but fails to convince the 
reader of its justice. 

Penn’s own account of the Indians is given in detail; and 
his identification of them with “the Lost Tribes of Israel” 
together with his fourteen reasons therefor are endorsed 
with the foot-note : “The world laughed at Wilham Penn for 
this bold conjecture ; but Captain Cook and later navigators 
have shown it to be very practicable and probable” ! 

The Holy Experiment, in Weems’s eyes, had to do not at 
all with religious liberty or popular government, but with the 
apphcation of Penn’s peace-principles to his dealings with 
the Indians. He pictures Penn as spendmg the night before 
his landmg at Shackamaxon “in fervent prayer that God 
would, in his great mercy, now realize ail those bright visions 
of love and happiness between the Bed and White people 
which he had so often and with such pleasure dwelt upon — 
He felt how much was at stake. On the one hand, he himself 
had always most confidently maintained that, ‘the grace of 
God which bnngeth salvation, appears to all men,’ ^.e , that 
the moral sense is universal, and of sufficient efficacy to con- 
ciliate the affections even of heathens to strangers visiting 
them, provided those strangers in all their dealings, would 
be most scrupulously honest and land to them: on the other 
hand the British king and ministry had equally ridiculed 
these opinions of his as utterly visionary, and had left him 
with a handful of his despised followers to make the rash and 
ruinous experiment. The awful hour for that experiment is 
at hand, and in a short time it is to be decided whether men 
are creatures capable of moral and rehgious control or not, 
or in other words, whether when Christians have a mind to 
settle new discovered lands, they must, as heretofore, use 
all manner of villanous frauds and violence, Hlfing the m- 
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habitants by fire-arms and gin; or whether by going among 
them, not with dumb bibles and crucifixes m their hands, but 
its blessed spirit of love in their hearts, and smiles in their 
looks, and justice and kindness in their actions, they may not 
change these poor heathens into dearest friends, and in this 
short and most honourable way to attain all the blessmgs of 
the safest and sweetest society m rich and new countries. ’ ' 
The last chapter of his book Weems devotes to an eulogy 
of Penn’s “memorable treaty, wherem it would seem as 
though God, in order to show the universality of his giace, 
had purposely called that heavenly-spirited man to the ex- 
ceeding honour of demonstratmg it, in the face of the whole 
world, by his extraordinary experiments on those North 
American Indians, generally thought the most lawless and 
savage of the human race ” He contrasts with much wealth 
of detail Jamestown’s and Captain John Smith’s bloody, and 
Philadelphia’s and WiUiam Penn’s peaceful, relations with 
their Indian neighbors , and he expresses the conviction that 
“no man, perhaps, has ever had the honour, by a single act 
of his life, to confer such an obhgation on mankmd as Wil- 
ham Penn has done by his treaty with the Indians. ’ ’ The last 
words of his biography are . “0 when wiU mankmd learn that 
God is Love — ^that his plan embraces the happiness of all, 
and that none but those who seek their own consistently with 
the good of others shall ever find it?” Had he hved m our 
mternational era, mstead of m his own post-colonial tunes, 
he would doubtless have apphed the example of Wilham 
Penn to relations, not only between advanced and backward 
nations, but especially between those who claim to be the 
possessors of the flower and frmt of civilization. 



Chaptee m 

THE PmST DUTCH LIFE OP WHUTAM PENN 

■Willem SewePs accoimt of William Penn in Ms “History 
of the People called Quakers” is not so much a “Life” as a 
series of biograpMcal sketches. But since these portions of 
Ms book, as well as all the others, were minutely used by the 
later biographers of Penn and Mstorians of Quakerism, in 
whatever language they wrote; and since SewePs sketches 
constitute the only contemporary and authentic account in 
Dutch hterature of Penn^s life, it may weU stand for a 
Netherlander’s estimate of him. 

TMs particular Netherlander, too, is of primary interest 
and importance as a historian of early Quakerism in general 
His book was first pubhshed in Dutch, in Amsterdam, 1717 
He then translated it into English and the English Friends 
had it published, with sundry changes, in London, 1722 A 
half-dozen other reprints of the English edition were issued 
in London during the next century,^® five in PMladelphia, 
Burlington and New Tork, and a folio edition in German m 
1742 

The author®'’^ was descended on the paternal side from 
English exiles for rehgion’s sake, but Ms father was born 
in Holland and Ms mother was of Dutch or Flemish stock. His 
parents were converted from the MennoMte faith to Quaker- 
ism through the preaching of William Ames, in 1657, when 
Willem was four years old. He was accordingly brought up 
under the strict regime of the Seventeenth Century Quakers 
and saw a great deal of the English and American Friends 
who visited Holland. He himself was sent as a lad of fifteen 
to England, where his mother, who was a Quaker preacher, 
had been five years before. Here he became acquainted with 

^ One Tolume, folio, 867 pages 

“ One Tolumc, folio, 750 pages 

Usually in two volumes, octavo 

^Cf Monograph Number One (“Willem Sewel of Amsterdam”) 
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some of tlie leading Friends whose history he was to record. 
Among these were Steven Crisp, one of the most active 
planters of Quakerism in Holland, and J osiah Coale, an in- 
tunate friend of William Penn, whose death occurred in 
London when Sewel was there. Thomas Loe, through whose 
preaching William Penn first turned to Quakerism, died 
there about the same time. The lad heard George Pox preach 
several tunes, was told details of the attack by a mob upon 
the Quaker meetmg from which Ins mother was haled off to 
prison, heard vivid details of the martyrdom of James Parnel 
and Francis Howgil, and was so deeply impressed by the 
heroic story of early Quakerism in both England and Hol- 
land that many evidences of the thrills he received from it m 
his youth are found m his History a half-century later. 

Having become skilled m the use of five foreign languages, 
he spent his hfe in the teaching of them, in writing for mag- 
azmes, the compilation of dictionaries, the translation into 
Dutch of famous books in English, Latin, Italian, French and 
German, and in constant and varied services to Quakerism. 
Among these last was the translation of a number of Quaker 
books mto Dutch, including four of the writings of Wilham 
Penn, and the interpretation of sermons of many Quaker 
preachers from England and America who travelled in the 
Netherlands durmg his hf e-tune. Many of his letters are ex- 
tant and most of these were written in Latin and addressed to 
William Penn. 

The first mention of the Penns, father or son, in Sewel ’s 
History occurs at the end of Book IV, under the date of 1655, 
and IS as follows • “Cromwell tried to spread the fear of his 
name abroad,^® and for this purpose sent two fleets to sea : 
one under Admiral Penn with a goodly number of soldiers 
under General {hrygsoverste) Venables, both of whom were 
devoted to the young King^° but, deceived m each other, kept 
their sentiments concealed. The other fleet was imder the 

“ Tlie Englisli editions use here the phrase “Cromwell, to raise his esteem 
abroad ” 

“ Prince Charles, five years later King Charles II, was then in exile in Zeeland 
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command of Admiral Blake. The first made an expedition to 
the West Indies, the other sailed to the Mediterranean 

Sewel has only a few other references to William’s father 
one of which is in regard to his death and his dying words to 
his son. The gift of Pennsylvania to the younger Pena was 
made by the Mng, he says, because of the considerable sum of 
money which Penn’s father, the Knight and Admiral Wil- 
liam Penn, had formerly loaned to the Kmg.°^ After a brief 
description of Pennsylvania, Sewel states that the Admiral 
had died long before [eleven years], and proceeds to record 
his dying words of lamentation for England’s wickedness 
and of advice to his son. ^'Son William,” Sewel quotes him 
as saying, ‘ ‘if you and your friends hold to your plain way of 
preaching, and persevere in your plain and simple {slecU en 
recht) livmg, you will make an end of priesthood throughout 
the world The much mooted question of whether Penn’s 
mother was “a well looked, fat, short old Dutchwoman/^ as 
the diarist Pepys describes her in August, 1664, or merely 
the widow of a Dutchman and the daughter of an Anglo-Irish 
merchant trading with Eotterdam, could have been easily 
settled for us by Sewel; but he has no reference to her m any 
of his wntmgs. 

It was not until Sewel’s History reached the year 1668 
(five-sevenths of the way through it) that he takes up the 

“ On their return from the expedition, each blamed the other for its failure to 
capture San Domingo, jts original purpose But on the way home, Penn captured 
Jamaica on his own initiative Although this was the beginning of the British 
Empire in the West Indies, Cromwell was disappointed that the expedition had 
failed to capture San Domingo, an important center of Spanish power in America, 
and perhaps suspected that both Penn and Venables were in treasonable cor- 
respondence with the exiled Stuart, he sent them both to the Tower After five 
weeks’ imprisonment, Penn was sent off to his estates in Ireland , and on the fall 
of Cromwell’s son, he went to Holland, aided Charles II’s restoration, and 
received a knighthood and other rewards The English editions of Sewel’s History 
omit all reference to Venables and his difference with Penn 

“ The English editions state “Because the king owed him still a considerable 
sum for the services of his father, the Admiral Sir William Penn ” Later his 
torians say that Charles did owe him money for loans and arrears of pay amoun 

mg to £16,000 Prnwn” 

“Sewel quotes these words from William Penn’s ^o Cross, No o 

(the second edition of 1682), which Sewel himself translated into Dutch an 
published in Amsterdam in 1687 
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story of ’William Penn’s life. It is an interesting coincident 
that Sewel, a lad of fifteen, was in England in that same year, 
and he must have heard much of the conversion of the young 
aristocrat, and may have even seen and talked with him at 
that time. In that year, he says in his History, Penn “began 
to show himself publicly an adherent to and a champion of the 
Society of Friends ,” — thai is to say, he became a Quaker 
preacher In the paragraph that follows, Sewel sums up his 
previous hfe “He had been tramed,” he writes, “in the 
University of Oxford, and he was afterwards sent by his 
father into Prance, where he hved for some time (as he him- 
self once told me) with the famous preacher, Moyses Amy- 
raud [Moses Amyrault]. After a considerable stay in that 
kingdom, having returned home and gone to Ireland, he went 
on one occasion into a meetmg of those called Quakers. This 
being raided, he and others were carried o:ff to prison, 
although he was garbed hke a young aristocrat (jonher) and 
wore a large wig In prison, he was the more confirmed by his 
fellow-prisoners in the doctrme which he already was con- 
vinced to be true. When it was understood that he was the son 
of Admiral Penn, an order was speedily given for his release. 
But meanwhile this change [to Quakerism] caused his father 
no httle grief, for he had designed to make a courtier of him, 
and must now see his eldest son, in the flower of his youth 
(bemg about nineteen years old),®^ gone over to the sect of 
the despised Quakers Many means were used, even to depriv- 
ing him of the necessities of hfe, to induce him if possible to 
cherish different opimons. But all tricks and traps {listen en 
laagen) proved fruitless, and he remamed steadfast, con- 
versing much especially with Josiah Coale, who had hkewise 
as a young aristocrat accepted the teachmgs of the Quakers ’ ’ 

Sewel does not speak of Thomas Loe in connection with 
Penn at Oxford, but in recording his death in 1668, he calls 
him “a man of excellent gift, who had labored zealously in 
the service of the Grospel in Ireland and whose ministry there 
had brought many over into the Society of Friends. ” Among 
these, Sewel adds, was William Penn, who visited him on his 
death-bed and recorded his dying words, Penn’s account of 

“ The English editions give his age as “about the twenty-second year ” 
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Loe’s illness and deatli was written in a letter to Ms future 
father-in-law, Isaac Penmgton, and is dated, “London, 17tli. 
of 8tli. Mo. 1668.” Sewel must have had access to tMs manu- 
script,®^ for he repeats some of Loe’s words almost veilatim 
as Pena had written them in his letter. Two months after 



JCcfr ss.?: - 

bear tby testimony m thy day shaU ever take 

eive thee an eternal crown of glory that none 

llm toe.- After qnotmg 

wonder that this spe ech of one who stood_ ontt^Pl_^ 

» It was pubbshed m 1808 m Mana Webb's “Ibe Penns and Peningtons 
Seventeentli Century,” pp , „g 2 penn added a number of the 

them 
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eternity tliorouglily confirmed Penn in the teachings which 
he had accepted as the Truth ’ ^ 

Penn’s imprisonment in the Tower in 1668-69 was caused 
by his debate in London with a Presbyterian minister on &e 
question of the trimty, and by his “Sandy Foundation 
Shaken” which, Sewel says, “he himself distributed (Jiy self 
in ’t oyenhaar uytdeelde),^’^^ In his Dutch original, Sewel 
says of the book that its theses were ‘ ‘ so powerfully defended 
by reason and the Holy Scriptures that I am unaware of any- 
one takmg up the pen against it.” The English translations 
do not mclude this praise, but they do have Sewel ’s statement 
that the book caused such a stir as to be ill spoken of and to 
cause its author’s imprisonment in the Tower. This im- 
prisonment, Sewel hmts, was deemed by some to have been 
with his father’s knowledge, “perhaps to shield him from 
bemg worse treated. ’ ’ 

It was during this imprisonment that Penn "wrote “Ho 
Cross, No Crown”; and it is passing strange that Sewel 
makes no mention in his History of this book so famous 
among Friends and others, especially smce he himself trans- 
lated its second and enlarged edition of 1682 into Dutch. 

On the other hand, Sewel does attribute to Penn while in 
the Tower the -writing of a poem which he gives in his Dutch 
edition, but which appears m none of his Enghsh editions and 
nowhere m the Works of William Penn himself. This poem, 
or elegy (Lyhhlagte) as he calls it, he says was written on the 
death of Josiah Coale The “Works” of the latter (1671) 
contam a prose testimomal to him by William Penn, but not 
the poem; while a poem with the imtials M. F. (Margaret 
Pell ?) IS mcluded Strangely enough, the first two lines of 
this latter poem, which are as follows : 

‘ ‘Is dear J osiah gone ? yes, he is gone ; 

“He’s gone from us, m the Eternal One” 

bear a striking resemblance to the first two lines of the poem 
Sewel ascribes to Wilham Penn, a translation of which is as 
follows : 


“ The English editions translate this “he himself spread ” 
" Pp 25-2G of Coale’s “Works » 
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“"Wliat ! is J osiali Kool tiieiL from ns departed 1 
Is lie departed, never to return agam?” 

Here the resemblance of the two poems disappears- and 
Margaret’s is only 44 lines in length, while William’s runs 
to 146 lines and fills nearly three of SewePs folio pages.®® 

That Penn was not entirely lacking in the poetic gift is 
evident from at least one stanza which he is said to have 
nttered extempore as he met a little girl, the daughter of one 
of Ms friends.®® The stanza is given as follows,'^® and the 
smoothness of its English may correct the roughness of the 
poem wMch Sewel gives in Dutch : 

“Sweet soul! what makes thee stray 
Prom the angehc way? 

Was it to teach us how to love 
The happy regions of the blest above? 

If so. Oh I let thy wand ’ring prove our gain. 

And take us with thee hack again. ’ ’ 

The trial of William Penn and WiMam Mead in 1670, 
wMch vindicated the rights of Enghsh juries, fills mne pages 
in Sewel’s History, and is quoted from Penn’s own account, 
wMch was puhhshed in 1670 and reprinted three tunes before 
17 00. Sewel’s Dutch version differs from his English editions 
in giving some foot-notes to explam the value of a marF^ 
and the meaning of some Latin phrases. After his release 
from Newgate m August, 1671, Penn went over to Holland, 
and may have met with Sewel at that time. But although 
Sewel teUs of Pox’s journey to America in that year, he says 
nothing of Penn’s journey to Holland and G-ermany; and 
Penn himself makes a very brief reference to it m the account 
of Ms journey of 1677.^^ 

“^Pp 553-550 

® She became the wife of John Turner of Tottenham- 
The Friend (Philadelphia) , Vol III, p. 5. 

” The two Williams were fined 40 marks each for not taking off their hats , e 
mark, Sewel says, was about three Eyksdaalders 

« Sewel does give Penn’s Latin letter of 1674 to the rulers of Emden (m an 
appendix to the Dutch edition of his History, and in foot-notes in his ’ 
edition) Cf Monograph Number Two ("William Penn and the Dutch yua 
Migration to Pennsylvania”) 
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Wliatever may have been the intercourse, or lack of it, 
between Sewel and Penn before 1677, we know that in this 
year the two men entered upon an intimate acquaintance 
which ended only with the great Englishman’s death forty 
years later. Penn, Fox, Barclay and other English leaders 
of Quakerism made their memorable journey to the Con- 



“The Trial of Penn and Meade” 


tinent in 1677 and spent three months m Holland and Ger- 
many Sewel was present and probably participated in a 
modest way (though not as an interpieter) in the meetings 
for worship and organization held by the party in Amster- 
dam. At this time, Sewel was twenty-four, Penn nine years 
his senior, and Pox twenty-nine years older On this visit, and 
again in 1681, Sewel acted as Pox’s amanuensis and trans- 
lated a number of his writmgs into Dutch, German and Latin. 
He devotes a half-dozen pages of his History to the visit of 
1677, but takes it from Penn’s published account, with only a 
very few touches of his own 

The story of the acquisition and founding of Pennsylvama 

"Jbtd 
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in 1681-82, Sewel tells in a single paragraph. The-name he 
says in his Dutch edition, “was as if one should call it Pens 
boscUand [Penn’s Woodland]”; and he takes the oppor- 
tunity in connection with the grant of stating one reason for 
Penn’s later loyalty to James II, which was to cost him so 
dear. “This favor of the Kang [Charles H],” he says, “Penn 
owed chiefly, I think to James, Duke of York, who as high 
admiral of England had promised the elder Penn on his 
death-bed to protect his son against the enemies who would 
heap evils upon his head because of his rehgion. This promise 
was loyally kept; hence it was not without reason that later 
when J ames succeeded to the throne Penn was glad to be of 
service to him in aU that he thought would be for the benefit 
and advantage (nutte en voordeele) of the kingdom.” 

The great migration of 1682 is then told m eight lines, as 
follows : “Penn now went with a large company to America, 
and having viewed the land given him he founded the chief 
town (hoofdstad) Filadelfia and some other small towns 
(stedehens). He also bought from the Indians, in order to 
expand his territory,'^^ so much in addition that he then pos* 
sessed a district as large again, as he himself once told me, as 
the seven United Provmces ; and the colonization mcreased 
so rapidly (schielyh) that within the course of a few years 
there were built at Filadelfia, which was when Penn first 
arrived a wild forest ( woest boscli),^^ fully six hundred stone 
( steene houses. ’ ’ 

But Sewel’s intimacy with Penn did not ripen until the 
latter’s next visit to Holland in 1686. One purpose of this 
visit of Penn was to act as a messenger from James H to 
William of Orange in behalf of religious toleration. But the 
pages of Sewel’s History for these years are filled chiefly 
with the Quakers’ sufferings and their struggle for tolera- 
tion in England; and he says nothing of Penn’s visit to Hol- 
land at that time. 

Prom other sources we know, however, that Penn was m 
Amsterdam in 1686, and evide ntly talked over with Sewel the 

” The English editions substitute for this phrase, “that he might the more 
peaceably enjoy the country ” 

This phrase is omitted in the Enghsh editions 

” The English editions have ‘Tinck’' 
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translations into Dntcli of Penn’s '' Epistle to tlie Friends of 
God Living m the Netherlands and Germany”, Ms “Further 

. Account of Pennsylvania”, “Information and Direc- 
tion . . . for Pennsylvania”, “No Cross, No Crown”, and 
“Good Advice to the Church of England”, aU of which Sewel 
made and pubhshed in Amsterdam in that and the following 
yearJ’’ 

A series of six letters are extant from Sewel to Penn in 
1686-87, after the latter’s return to England, these relate 
chiefly to Sewel ’s translation of “No Cross, No Crown”, and 
are filled, not only with details relating to the above transla- 
tions and their publication, such as the exact meanmg of 
words, the accuracy of hterary allusions, the best means of 
distributing the books when published, and the hke, but also 
with the odds and ends of the affectionate intimacy between 
friends. Eight more letters followed these m 1687-89, and 
they express their writer’s deep sohcitude for Penn, who was 
undergomg persecution on the suspicion of bemg a Jesuit in 
disguise Agamst this charge, Sew’^el wrote and published 
much in Dutch and Latm, and translated at least one of 
Penn’s writings in his own defense 
Sewel did not intrude often upon Penn’s years of retire- 
ment after 1688, but there were some links of interest be- 
tween them In 1693, Springett Penn, then a youth of seven- 
teen, visited the Sewel family with the object of perfecting 
his linguistic acquirements ; and Sewel writes encouragingly 
of his progress to fiis father. After Springett ’s return to 
England, Sewel wrote him, in Latin, a kmdly letter of cheer 
and encouragement When Penn was restored to liberty and 
his former rights in England and Pennsylvania, he wrote 
Sewel early m 1694, and received a letter of congratulation 
from him, which told also of the completion of Penn’s “Key 
Openmg the Way” m both Dutch and German 
Sewel ’s friendship with Penn cuhnmated in an invitation, 
in 1696, to remove with his family to Bristol, where Penn 
and his family were then hving, and to become there the head- 
master of a school for Friends’ children This would have 

Of Monograpli Number Two 

Twelve more letters in Latin wbicli Sewel wrote to Penn between the years 
1C89 and 1096 are utilized in Monograph Number One 
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been decidedly to Ms financial advantage; but Ms letters to 
Penn declining tbe invitation state that love of Ms conntrv 
^d the hope of being of more service to Friends there than 
in England constrained him to remain in Amsterdam 
Sewel devotes his History during the years 1689 to 1702 
to the story of the Enghsh Friends’ successful struggle for 
religious toleration. He does not find space in it even for 
Penn’s second visit to Pennsylvania m 1699-1701; hut he 
gives full credit to Penn’s leadership in the struggle for 
toleration. For example, of London Yearly Meetmg’s ad- 
dress to Queen Ajine on her accession m 1702, he says. “Of 
those who presented tMs address, Wilham Penn was the 
spokesman, and the Queen was pleased to speak to hun m a 
very kind manner, and not only received the said address 
favorably, but after it was read to her she made the following 
most gracious answer: ‘Mr. Penn, I am so well pleased that 
what I have said is to your satisfaction , and yoM^ may be 
assured of my Protection.’ ” The significance of the royal 
favor at this tune lay m the fact that a strong attempt was 
being made to take Pennsylvama from Penn and convert it 
into a Crown colony, so as to strengthen England agamst 
Louis XIV and Ms Indian allies. 

Sewel judged tMs to be a good stoppmg-place for Ms His- 
tory of the Quakers ; for under the year 1702, he says . “Now 
the strength and power of their violent opposers was broken 
f gekneused ) by the favor of the late Kmg WiUiam HE; and 
his successor. Queen Anne, with her accustomed kmd-heart- 
edness has confirmed the liberty of worsMp already granted 
by a pubhc law [an act of Parliament] to the Quakers 
Behold, then, the so-eaUed Quakers a free people and a so- 
ciety whose cMef doctrines are formally (rechtsiwiig) re- 
spected by the land’s supreme authority. I might thereMre 
now fini sh this History, as to the import of the title Bu 
Sewel evidently finds it impossible to take leave of this task 
wMch had lived with him for so many years, and he continues 
the story down to 1717, the year of the puhhcation ° ® 

book in Amsterdam, a nd the year before the death oi 

The English edition reads* “and you and your Friends ” 

“ ‘The History of the Bise, Increase and Progress of the Quakers 
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liam Penn The events recorded in these pages, however, are 
very meagre, and no further mention occurs m them of Penn, 
who was incapacitated by invalidism during a third of them. 

Prom other sources we learn something further of Sewel 
himself Louis XIV ’s wars of aggression bore heavily in 
many ways upon Holland, and we find from Sewel’s letters 
of 1710-12 that he had become financially involved, largely it 
would seem through extending aid to an mif ortunate friend.®^ 
By this time, too, Penn’s sun was setting, and the only other 
coniiectmg links between him and Sewel were literary ones. 
The “History of the Quakers” was now takuig shape under 
Sewel’s hand, and he had frequent occasion in it, as we have 
seen, to recall and record the bfe, character and writings of 
the great Quaker leader Veiy much to his chagrin, his Dutch 
translation of Penn’s “Fruits of Solitude” was rejected in 
1715 m favor of one made by Jan Claus. Letteis which he 
wiote to an Enghsh Friend, Theodore Eccleston, expressed 
in forthright fashion his regret and displeasure Had not 
Penn been stricken with paralysis three years before, he 
would probably have turned the scales in favor of Sewel 
as his translator , and thus we should have had Penn’s most 
famous hterary work pubhshed in its Dutch version by the 
best scholar among the Friends of Holland. 

Sewel’s own chief work, his History of the Quakers, was 
completed and pubhshed m its Dutch original in 1717 Two 
years before this, he had received a severe shock from the 
reported drowning and narrow escape of his only son, who 
fell under a cloud of melancholy thereafter His strength 
gradually dechned ; and when Penn died, on the 30th of July, 
1718, Sewel had only twenty months more to hve He kept 
actively at work, however, and completed a new edition of his 
Grrammar of the Enghsh and Dutch Languages, and the 
translation or rewriting of his History of the Quakers in 
Enghsh. He was obhged to correspond largely with the Lon- 
don Friends about certain portions of the latter to which they 
objected; and it was not pubhshed in London until 1722, 
two years after its author’s death; but meanwhile, the Eng- 
hsh Friends had paid him sums of money for his great work 

Sewel s letters to Thomas Ellwood, 1710—1712 (Monograph Number One) 
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wMch made Ms last years comfortable and provided n 
for the benefit of his children.®^ 

One of the much-to-be-regretted omissions from Sewel’s 
History is an account of the last days and character of Wil- 
liam Penn. Had Penn’s death occurred before Sewel closed 
his History, he would doubtless have given us concernmg 
his great friend and Quakerism’s great leader one of tlie 
masterly character-sketches which enrich his book when lie 
records the death and last words of many a lesser Quaker 
worthy. 

HERMAN VAN LHj’S BIOG-RAPHY OP PENN 

A century after Sewel, his fellow-Hollander, Herman Van 
Lil, wrote a Life of WiUiam Penn in two volumes, of 730 
pages This was indeed a full-length portrait of him, and it 
was compiled, as its author claimed on his title-page, from 
authentic sources. The authors whom he quotes are Croese, 
Besse, Raynal, Clarkson, and Proud He leans very heavily 
upon Proud for Pennsylvania affairs and most heavily of 
all upon Clarkson, whose two volumes on Penn had been 
pubhshed only a half-dozen years before. Many of his pages, 
in fact, are translations or paraphrases of Clarkson. His 
volumes have only one reference to Sewel, whom he calls 
Wilhamj and merely quotes Clarkson’s reference to him as 
“a learned man who wrote a fine (schoon) book about the 
Quakers.” He follows Clarkson in mentionmg him in con- 
nection with Penn’s visit to Amsterdam in 1686 when, he 
says, Sewel was busy translatmg “No Cross, No Crown”, 
and when Penn made his headquarters at his house, visited 
from there the other Friends of Amsterdam, and preached 
frequent sermons. It is even possible that Van Lil never saw 
Sewel’s History; if he did, he has done scant justice to his 
Dutch Quaker predecessor in the field of Quaker biography 
and history. 

“ Monograpli Number One , 

«* „Het Leven, de Gevoelens en Lotgevallen van William Penn, beroemd IS-wa 
en Stichter van Pennsylvanien , uit eebte Bronnen verzameld" , Amsterdam, 
Sepp en Zoon, 1st Vol =1820, 2ndL Vol =1825, 8vo 287-1-443 pages 

®‘His autbonties for ecclesiastical history are Hamelsveld, Mos eim 
Hurd, and for English law, Blackstone 
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Van Lil was a Dutcli Beformed pastor at Scalkwijk 
(SchalkwijJc) and Tlie Goi (Set Goij), a town and district 
near Utrecht. This at least was his residence when his first 
volume was puhhshed in 1820, but when the second was 
issued in 1825, he was pastor at Maasdam, a town near 
Botterdam. 

His reasons for writing a biography of Penn he states to 
he the fact that a long time before he had erected a memorial 
(eersml ) to Penn in his heart ; and that as far as he knew 
there was no other biography of Penn in the Hutch language. 

A Hollander himself, we might hope from him some addi- 
tional details about Quakerism in Holland ; but as mth other 
Dutch writers on Quakerism, we are disappointed. Of Penn’s 
mother, he says that she was the daughter of John Jasper, 
a merchant m Botterdam Penn’s alleged duel in Paris is 
cited from Groese, with a further reference to the “Anec- 
dotes Sentimentales” of Baronness de Montoheu His jour- 
ney to Holland and Germany in 1671 is dismissed with the 
remark that “we know really nothing about it, other than 
that he was entirely successful in his purpose, namely, to 
spiead the teachings of the Brotherhood everywhere.” The 
account of Penn’s journey in 1677 is taken bodily from 
Penn’s own “Travails”, which is mentioned under the year 
1694, but is not acknowledged as the biographer’s source- 
book Van Lil tells of Penn’s visit to Noordwijk, but fails to 
recognize this place under Penn’s spelling of “Wouder- 
wick ” Penn’s journey to Holland in 1686, Van Lil briefly 
records, saying that he had more than one mterview wath 
Wilham of Orange at The Hague ; but admitting that he knew 
of no other particulars of Penn’s journey in Germany this 
year than is mentioned m one of his letters to a Friend in 
America, namely, that “he had had a blessed service for the 
Lord ” 

Large portions of Van Lil’s volumes are devoted to Penn’s 
connection with P ennsylvania and the Indians, and he tells 
of such incidents as “the sky-blue sash”, which Penn wore m 
his interview with the Indians at Coaquannoc, and its owner- 
ship by Thomas Kett of Seetingh-hall near Norwich; the 
ohn-boom, under which “t he treaty” was made at Shacka- 

“ Dutcli translation, Leyden, 1819 (“Belangnjke Verialen”) 
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maxon, and its subsequent fate; Penn’s “bold but lucky 
(stout, maar geluhkig) supposition”, later confirmed by 
Captain Cook and others (!), that the Indians were tbe 
descendants of tbe Lost Tribes of Israel; and a statue of 
Penn once owned by Lord “Lede-spencer” and standing in 
Van LiPs time in tbe grounds of tbe Pennsylvania Hospital 
( Gasthms ) in Pbiladelpbia.®® 

There are many references to and quotations from Penn’s 
writings in Van Lil’s Life, and a bst of these (apparently 
runnmg to more than seventy) is promised for tbe second 
volume ; but it was not included in it. Tbe preface to “Fruits 
of Sobtude” is largely quoted, and is followed by tbe com- 
ment: “Pious, trustful with good reason, but also modest 
Penn I Who is there to take bis place?” Only a page and a 
half are devoted to tbe “Plan for tbe Peace of Europe”, 
and a brief reference to tbe proposed Congress or Diet is 
made, with tbe remark that it is unnecessary to write more 
about it. “Since it contains nothing new for our tune”, tbe 
biographer of 1820 says, “we will not dwell upon it, but out of 
respect for its author we wiU make room for a reference 
to it” I 

Clarkson (I, 306 ) concludes his defense of Penn against Benjamin Franklin’s 
criticism, by mentioning numerous evidences of esteem for Pennsylvania’s 
founder, among them this statue, to which he refers as follows '‘When the 
statue of William Penn, already mentioned to have been erected to his memory 
at the seat of the late Lord Le Despencer, was removed to Philadelphia, the 
citizens received it with joy They restored the pedestal, and, at the expense of 
many hundred pounds, put it up, and inclosed it by a proper railing on the lawn 
on the south side of the Pennsylvania Hospital, where it now stands as a monu 
ment of their gratitude, and, through their zeal on the occasion, as emblematical 
of that of the whole province ” Of tnfra, p 119 


Penn’s Statue, Pennsjhania Hospital 






Chapter IV 


THE FIEST LATIN LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN 

Twenty-two years before Willem Sewel’s classic history of 
the Quakers was published m Dutch, a feUow-HoUander, 
Gerardus Croesius, or Gerard Kroes,®^ pubhshed his Quaker 
History.^® This was written in Latin, and gave to Quakerism 
its fiist mtroduction to the world of learning on the Con- 
tiuent. A second edition of it appeared the next year m 
Latm,®" and an edition in Enghsh at the same time"" A 
German translation of it was pubhshed in Berhn 1696 also ; 
but this was the end of the book’s career, for Sewel’s History 
entirely superseded it. 

This supersession was well deserved and poetic justice , for 
Sewel had supphed his predecessor with a large part of his 
material, and Croese’s accuracy and impartiahty left much 
to be desired. A series of twelve letters from Sewel to Croese, 
•\mtten in Latm between 1692 and 1697 aie extant, and they 
reveal to what a large extent Croese’s History was based on 
the materials supphed by Sewel Two of these letters were 
■written to Croese after the publication of his book, and Sewel 
tells him qmte frankly of his amazement and displeasure in 
readmg it 

When Sewel’s own History appeared, he referred to 
Cl oese ’s book m his Preface as follows ‘ ‘ Though the author 
got the chief contents thereof from me, yet that relation 
which he gives of the nse and pi ogress of the Quakers is very 
defective ( onvolkomen ) ’ ’ 

Croese’s biographical references to Penn were e-widently 
based on materials procured largely from Sewel, but worked 
up m very different form and spirit As ■with Sewel, Croese’s 

” His name is usually spelled Croese in English, and pronounced as if it were 
spelled Cl easy 

“ „Historia Quakeriana”, Amstelodami, apud Henricum Viduam Tlieodori 
Boom, 1095, 12mo, 16-{-682 pages 

“Also in Amsterdam, 1096, 12mo, 580+32 pages 
London, John Dunton, 1090, 12mo, 405+53 pages 

” Monograph Number One 
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introduction of Penn in Ms History occurs aliout two-fifths 
01 the way through, after an introduction of Eohert Barclay 

Croese’s first reference to him is an appreciative one, as 
follows . G-uiiielmus Pennus, a man very famous m all Eng- 
land and very well known among foreigners who are not 
ignorant of Enghsh affairs. By Ms accession to the Quakers 
and hy Ms zeal (studio)} counsel, assistance and works in 
their behalf, their affairs were much advanced and amplified 
—not suddenly and hastily but gradually and slowly.” ’ 

He then promises, as is Ms '‘custom from the beginning in 
describing these great men,” to give an account of Penn’s 
birth ( ortu) and education, as well as of “the occasion of his 
conversion to that sect of men, Ms love and diligence for it; 
and finally to add a note on Ms character and habits (ingenio 
ac moribq).’^ 

He accordingly begins with a reference to Penn’s father, 
as “ a prudent and solid man, who in spite of the pohtical dis- 
tractions and dissensions surrounding him and m accordance 
with Ms holy rebgion cherished a faith in his feUow-men ” 
The admiral, ‘ ‘ regarding Ms son as not born to him but to his 
country and to the pubhc service, designed him not for pro- 
moting his own private affairs but for devoting Ms hfe in a 
more illustrious way ( insigmons ) to advancing the public 
welfare. He therefore took care to have him trained m all 
divine and human learning.” 

Penn’s Oxford training is dismissed in a smgle sentence, 
as an opportunity for ‘ ‘ exercising Ms mind among noble and 
wealthy youths in the study of the arts and sciences ” An- 
other sentence tells of the visit to Pans and the royal court, 
and of “the duel’ ’ m wMch “he proved himself to be, m spite 
of Ms youth, both of great bravery and of great self-control ; 
for he vigorously defended Ms own life against the sword of 
Ms assailant and duelhst (gladiators), and spared the life 
of the latter when he could have kfiled Mm. ’ ’ 

Then follows mention of Penn’s frequentmg of Quaker 
meetings in Ireland; Ms sympathetic study of Quakerism 
wMle in prison there; Ms father’s amazement and exaspera- 
tion at the religious extravagances of tMs, the only son an 
hope of Ms parents, who paid them otherwise the utmost pos- 
sible obedience and reverence, but who in this matter naa 
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acted as if lie were tlie shame (delionest amentum) of Ms 
parents and become the disgrace (dedecus) of Ms family 
through all futui e ages. 

If such were really the extent of his father’s imaginings, 
it IS small wonder that Croese proceeds to detail the pmush- 
ments visited upon hun, namely, violent treatment in words 
and deeds, the contumely, contempt and enmity of Ms 
father’s servants, and of Ms former associates, the courtiers 
and officials with whom he had been brought up ( enutritus) 
on a familiar footing, and also of the clergymen who had 
formerly cherished for Mm an especial regard (impense 
carum) 

Croese ’s explanation of how he was enabled to bear up 
against aU these evils is the two-fold one of “mtegrity of life 
and constancy of mind and body ’ ’ With these two supports, 
he was able to bring Ms father to receive Mm again into favor 
to as great an extent as he had been ahenated from him , and 
not only did he restore and comfort Ms humiliated and 
afflicted son, but made Mm in Ms will the heir of all his wealth 
and privileges f diUonumque), even going so far as to praise 
( collaudaret ) Ms smgular piety and great fortitude of mind, 
and to exhort him to persist steadfastly therein 

Croese devotes another page to recording the last ilMess 
and dying words of the admiral, and lays special stress upon 
the promise wMch he exacted from the Duke of York and 
Charles II to befiiend Ms son who had already suffered so 
much This promise was given by the royal brothers, he says, 
because of the admiral’s service to the monarchy, and they 
kept it as f aithfuUy as they could, although not always able to 
save Penn at tunes fiom arrest and imprisonment. The ad- 
nnial’s dying words, Croese thinks, reveal with hardly any 
uncertainty the land and degree of the opmion and affection 
cherished by the dymg old man [he was only forty-nine!] 
for the Quakers 

Turning to Wilham Penn himself, Cioese leaves it to 
others, especially the Quakers, to estimate Ms character and 
disposition, Ms oratorical abihty, his f acihty in those foreign 
languages wMch are usual at least among men uncommonly 
educated, Ms inner qualities, and the habits of Ms life. He 
suggests that there was a difference of opmion on these 
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matters, but concludes that even though Ms own pen shonH 
be silent regarding them, Penn’s writings proclaim him to be 
the most emment among all the Quakers. 

Here follows a paragraph of high praise for Penn’s abihty 
to appeal in his writings to both learned and unlearned ; while 
as a preacher, Croese says, he was esteemed by the Quakers 
the most perfect of them all. His rehgious opinions were 
acknowledged by the rest of the Quakers to be entirely con- 
sonant with their own; but he was unique in that he held 
much more lightly than the others those things which pertain 
to the concept (notiUam) of divine and sacred things. Hence, 
he devoted himself chiefly to opposing the attempt to force 
and constrain men’s consciences in rehgious matters,— than 
which, Croese adds, there can be no pohcy more fierce and 
foul ( fentas ac foeditas ). 

Penn’s toleration extended so far, Croese says, as to per- 
mit not only the free exercise of religion, but also the ehgi- 
bihty to pubhc office of all men, at least of all Christians; 
and he complains that his views of rehgious hberty included 
even the Socinians, ‘‘with their wanton httle tricks (leptdis 
dolis ) ’ ’, and the Papists, to whose mtolerance of aU rehgious, 
including the Quakers’, and their bitter and bloody persecu- 
tions Croese devotes a paragraph to denouncing®^ Even 
Penn, he is evidently glad to say, was so well aware of the 
temper of the Socinians and Papists that he was accustomed 
to remark that the Quakers had reason to fear them most of 
all, and that they would be the last of all m controversy with 
them after they had vanquished all other religions 

At this point, Croese advances a theory in regard to the 
liberality or latitudinarianism of Penn’s religious views 
which IS as novel as it is startling. Penn’s century, hke part 
of the preceding one, saw an earnest effort on the part of a 
small minority of far-sighted and premature thinkers to 
work out some form of Christian unity which should mclude 
all Christian faiths within a single fold, but at the same toe 
admit of complete rehgious liberty. This was called at various 
times “Comprehension”; and it is both new and singular y 
interesting to find Croese describing Penn as one ot tue 
“Comprehenders.” — 

»= This denunciation was evidently regarded by the English 
lisher as so bitter that it was omitted in the English edition of Croese s i 
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Tins characterization of their great leader must have been 
very obnoxious to his Quaker contemporaries, wko had be- 
fore their eyes in 1696, when Penn had been again restored 
to their favor, the quaint English translation of Croese’s 
words as follows : 

“It seems Penn had a design to shew himself an Abbettor 
of aU Eehgions whatsoever, or to encourage that opinion of 
him, which then possess’d every Mans mind, that he was de- 
ceitful, and in his heart a Socinian, or (as others believ’d) 
that he was a Papist, and not only so but a J esuit • The Quak- 
ers did not agree with Penn, about these Libertine Principles. 
His notions of the Christian faith was, that in order to the 
maintaining of that, there was no more necessary than m gen- 
eral to beheve the Scriptures, and love them as the word of 
God; and beheve all the fundamental Articles contain’d in 
the same By these fundamental Articles (a term much in use 
among Divmes) he understood such propositions as are ex- 
pressly and in exphcit terms deliver’d in the Scriptures; or 
so evidently attested by them, that all Men who are honest 
and smcere-minded, cannot but discern and comprehend the 
meaning of them. Which being laid down for a Principle, he 
thought that whoever gave due respect and reverence to the 
Scriptures, and acknowledg’d Jesus Christ for the Saviour 
of the World, might be truly accounted a Christian ; and that 
all such Christians both may, and should agree and write 
[? unite ?] among themselves. 

“For which end he Recommended to all Christians, to 
write a general Concession [confession ?] of their common 
faith, consisting only of some few general, necessary and 
plam truths deliver’d in Scripture terms; but it is easy for 
any Man to Conjecture what effect such a proposal would 
have had. Moreover, he reason’d further after this manner; 
that the most part of Christians that imagin’d to themselves, 
that they knew any thing, bended all their faculties only upon 
the Speculation and Contemplation of • what they knew , 
whereas a speculative life is not so becoming and necessary 
for a Christian, as an active and practical life is, and that 
all manner of knowledge is but a meer shadow that do ’s not 
tend to action, a sohtary and wandrmg Planet, that produces 
no fruit for the good of the publick. Where [Wherefore ?] 
he chiefly applied himself to the study of such Sciences as 
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treat of the manners of Men, what vices are to he eschew’d 
and what dnties towards God and Man are incninhent upon 
us ; and approv’d mightily the practice of the ancient Chris- 
tian in the first Ages after Christ, who made moral Philos- 
ophers teachers and Masters to their Christian youths; and 
who accounted none fit to he a Doctor among them, who was 
not instructed in the Philosophy of the Gentiles, as being the 
best rule and method of living. He was very serviceable to the 

Quakers by his Writings ; but withal not forgetting to 

plead for the liberty and admission to publick offices, of other 
Sectaries, especially the Papists, insomuch that he was sus- 
pected to be one of their Gang, and at last came to be envy’d 
and hated by the Quakers on that account But he was* so 
bent and eager for this hberty of Conscience, that he would 
have none professing the Name of Christ excluded from the 
same.” . . . 

It is true that in or about the year 1672, when Penn was a 
young man of twenty-eight, he had pubhshed a tract, anony- 
mously, entitled ‘‘The Proposed Comprehension, Soberly 
and not Unseasonably considered.” This was written in 
response to Charles II’s declaration of mdulgence issued the 
same year, and was doubtless the basis of Croese’s theory of 
a quarter-century later; but his interpretation of it was 
anathema to Penn and his f ellow-Quakers 

The idea of a comprehension” of all Protestants within 
a smgle Church of England had been prevalent ever smce the 
Protestant Revolution in Ehzabeth’s tune To some, this idea 
of Church Unity meant Uniformity and the enforcement of 
Conformity with the Anglican view of the church To others, 
it meant the triumph of Presbyterianism m church and state. 
To some of the Dissenters, it meant a church so reformed and 
so broad that it could accommodate all Protestant sects 

Various attempts by Crown and Parliament had been 
made to estabhsh comprehension in accordance with one or 
other of these interpretations of it Charles II,^ deternune 
to give Cathobcism a chance to survive and flourish, and per- 
haps finally to reunite English men in the Church of Rome, 

“ It was reprinted in the first edition of his "Works” in 1726, hut 
comment hy his first biographer, and such later Quaker biographws as a 
(1852) and Graham (1916) make no reference to it Of Monograph Num er 
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tried to advance towards comprehension by issuing on sev- 
eral occasions during his reign declarations of indulgence; 
and when these were resisted by his Protestant subjects as an 
attempt to subordinate the power of parhament to the sus- 



‘Tenn and Charles II” 


pensory power of the crown, he tried to persuade parliament 
itself to enact his declaration into a statute This two-fold 
attempt was made in 1672-73, and the discussion of it 
brought forth Penn’s pamphlet. 

To the Quakers, extreme Dissenters as they were, compre- 
hension meant, first of all, complete rehgious liberty. In their 
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eyes, tMs divine right of men transcended in importance the 
political struggle between the advocates respectively of the 
rights of parliament and of the royal prerogative. Indeed 
even the prevalent suspicion which they too probably shared 
that Charles II and Louis XIV were planning to unite Eng- 
lish and French financial and military forces, first againS 
Protestant Holland and then against Protestant England 
seemed to the Quakers of less importance than the right of 
religious liberty. With that estabhshed, other problems, re- 
ligious, pohtical and diplomatic, would be advanced a long 
way toward their right solution. It was this difference in 
view-point or in emphasis that caused the Quakers to he 
charged with pro-Catholicism, pro-Franceism, and even pro- 
atheism. 

Penn in his tract on the proposed comprehension of 1672- 
73 advocated entire hberty of conscience for individual Eng- 
lishmen. He based this on the fundamental religious ground 
of G-od’s impartial goodness to aU men. “God affords his 
refreshing Sun to all”, he writes , “the Dung-Mil is no more 
excepted than the most dehghtful Plain, and his Earn falls 
alike both upon the Just and Unjust. . . . Christians them- 
selves have no more peculiar Privilege in the Natural Bene- 
fits of Heaven than Turks or Indians. Would it not then he 
strange that Infidels themselves, much less any Sort of Chris- 
tians, should be deprived of Natural Privileges for meer 
Opinion by those who pretend to be the Best Servants of that 
God who shows them quite another Example by the Uni- 
versahty of his Goodness as Creator . . .?” 

As to the proposed exclusion of the Quakers from compre- 
hension, he rejects the doctrinal argument that they are “un- 
orthodox”, because cdl claim to be orthodox, all claim to he 
acting on conscience. He rejects the ecclesiastical reason for 
their exclusion that they differ in fundamentals, and argues 
that this is a far more conscientious difference than tha 
based on “meer trifles, minute and trivial matters , an 
that, consequently, such difference should be much more 
respected and tolerated. The political reason for exc ^ ^ 

the Quakers, namely, that they were lawless and treasona e, 
he flatly contradicts. “We do aver, and make , 

writes, “that there is no Party more Quiet, Subject, mans- 
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trious, and m the Bottom of their very Souls, greater Lovers 
of the Grood Old English Government and Prosperity of these 
Kmgdoms among the Comprehended than, for ought we yet 
see, may he found among those who are hike to be unkmdly 
Excluded.” 

As to Church Unity in the ecclesiastical sense of including 
all Christian sects within a national State-Church like that of 
the Church of England, Penn fully shared the antipathy to 
it of the Quakers and of most other Puritans and Dissenters. 
Indeed, it may even be that at this early period of his life, 
Penn may have shared the enthusiastic expectation which 
characterized the spring-tide of Quakerism that it would 
sometime sweep all Enghshmen and all the rest of humanity 
into a world-wide “Comprehension” on the basis of Quaker 
belief and practice. 

Taking up Penn’s specific work for the Quakers, Croese 
relates that from the tune of his conversion he was very 
serviceable to them by his writings, his wealth and his favor 
with the kmg “And he was as wilhng as he was able to work 
for them, bemg almost always with his Quakers, and striv- 
mg his utmost to promote their welfare, defending them 
against harm, and devoting himself so entirely to them that 
he appeared to be more sohcitous for them than for himself. ’ ’ 

Writmg of Penn’s first controversy with the Presbyte- 
rians and his confutation of their three doctrmes concerning 
the trmity, salvation by faith alone without works, and the 
imputation of righteousness, Croese justifies his use of these 
words as being customary with Penn himself and other 
writers in Enghsh The imprisonment which followed was 
utfiized, Croese says, in writmg Non sine cruce corona (“No 
Cross, No Crown”), “a work treating not of the articles of 
rehgion but of daily hfe, not void of reahties or teemmg and 
swollen With words, but abounding in matter and solid m 
phrase and sentences, greatly excelhng ( praestantissimum ) 
in all the adornments of oratory, so that even his enemies 
in their attacks upon him praise its learnmg and value, even 
when denying any respect for him. ’ ’ 

Released from prison by King Charles, he was also saved 
by him from an attempt on the part of those who desired to 
seize and confiscate his estates m England and Ireland so as 
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to clip Ms wings (Penno pennae penitusf) and prevent them 
from growing again The Penn-Mead Trial fiUs a half-dozen 
animated pages, half of which quote Penn’s speech m de- 
fence The intimacy between the Quaker and Kmg James II 
is evidently a source of wonder to Groese, who describes m 
detail the royal favor shown him and through him to the 
other Quakers. The kmg treated him with great famiharity 
with such love as princes seldom reveal, and as if he were his 
best and most intimate friend He granted him many audi- 
ences in private, compellmg the nobles to wait in the ante- 
chamber, vastly to their chagrin and enmity Not only the 
Quakers, but other suitors for the king’s favor and mercy, 
flocked to Penn’s house in throngs of two hundred and more 
at a time Despite the rumor that he was growmg very 
wealthy from the bribes or fees which these supphants paid 
him, Groese dismisses it as untrue and asserts on the other 
hand that he paid for most of the expenses connected with 
the busmess out of his own pocket.”^ 

Both Protestants and Quakers, however, turned against 
him, the former believing that he was in league with James 
and the Jesuits to restore despotism and Gathohcism, the 
latter resenting Ms being so much encumbered with worldly 
affairs as to neglect those of the spirit, and fearing lest a 
bloody Catholic persecution might fall first of all upon them- 
selves, The defence of his conduct wMch Penn published, 
Groese concludes, must be believed if the words of Man may 
ever be believed ; and the Quakers accepted it as the entire 
truth, praised Mm as highly as they had done before the 
temporary break, and again owned him as one of their very 
owm, while leaving him m his umque situation and course of 

conduct. , 

When William III came to the throne, Groese depicts Penn 
as having lost the royal favor, as being examined on the 
charge of Jacobitism, and stoutly asserting Ms love, though 
not Ms political allegiance to the fallen king, his fomer 
friend and benefactor, and as being driven mto a 
exile. The two hterary fruits of this retirement, m ® 
mentions as being a treatise on the Solitary Life and a Mey 

TIus account may nevertheless have given Macaulay the cue for his malic 
charges of a century and a half later 
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to understanding the articles of the Quaker faith ^ His 
‘‘Essay towards . . the Peace of Europe”, first published 
anonymously in this year, Croese does not mention. 

The story of Pennsylvania Oroese defers chronologically 
and connects it with a narrative of Quakerism in Hew Eng- 
land He then devotes forty pages to it, but fills thirty-three 
of these with an account of the defection of George Keith 
His excuse for this lack of historical perspective is that it 
was “a very great and memorable dissension which has oc- 
curred among the Quakers m those parts, which is known to 
but few, and whose end is stiH uncertam ” The details of 
the Keithian schism in both Pennsylvania and England, 
Croese appears to gloat upon; and it may be suspected that 
this Dutch Reformed clerical opponent of Quakerism hoped 
that it might spell the death-warrant of the despised but 
dangerous religion. His account was a sharp thorn m the side 
of the Enghsh Quakers, who added ten pages of rebuttal to 
his Enghsh edition of the next year ; but m that edition there 
appeared also a letter of twenty-four pages from George 
Keith ! The Quakers, however, were given the last word. 

Eelatmg the founding of Pennsylvama itself, Croese tells 
of a part of America called Pensilvmia which had been under 
the propriety and dominion of Wilham Penn [the father] 
from whom it took its name, but which became vacant on his 
death and descended to his son William, that foremost and 
most celebrated patron of the Quaker clan Of the govern- 
ment Penn established there, Croese merely says that he 
ordered all thmgs accordmg to his own pleasure ( sui ammi 
sententia) and appomted its rulers and administrators ac- 
cording to his own will. He is struck, however, with Penn’s 
novelty of invitmg all the American barbarians, and all men 
ever;^here in whom there was the seed, desire and zeal of 
rehgion, honesty and a tranquil life, to come and settle among 
his Quaker colonists, promismg them if they behaved well 
equal advantages and religious hberty. 

The home-loving author is amazed by the number of 
Quakers and non-Quakers who came from other parts of 
America, England, the Palatinate, and even from his own 
beloved Holland, to accept Penn’s invitation A partial ex- 
planation of this, he thinks, was the most damnable (dam- 
nosisstmmn) war between Prance and the English and their 
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German alHes, “which is still raging” ; and also that the emi 
grants to Pennsylvania had nothing of their own to lose at 
home, and settled themselves in those remote parts of the 
world hoping for a blessing from Heaven and a bettering of 
their condition : for seldom do those that have any estate or 
expectation of one in their own country depart from it for 
foreign lands, leaving behind them their friends and rela- 
tives. Besides the report of the abundance of all good things 
in America, the good repute of Penn himself was influential, 
Croese adds ; for, a httle while before the present war [^.e. m 
1686], Penn had travelled in Holland and the Bbneland 
spreading his religion and his invitation to settlers for Penn- 
sylvania. 

Into this earthly paradise, Croese proceeds to introduce 
self-seeMng and hypocritical Quakers and pretended Quak- 
ers who secured their election to public office and began a 
mal-administration of affairs, even extending to the exaction 
of a semi-oath, such as “I speak and promise in the presence 
of God”, or “As true as God is in heaven”, — similar to the 
Jewish oath of “As God liveth” These people, too, unfit to 
become even members of the Society of Friends, began to 
usurp the ministry in their meetings for worship. 

From such conditions, there naturally arose bitter dis- 
sensions which Croese prophesied would induce the Indians 
or other foreign foes to fall upon them and put an end to their 
government. This danger, he thought, was especially m* 
minent because the wars between the French and English 
were carried across the Atlantic, and because the Quakers, 
although they know well enough how to fight with words, will 
have nothing to do with war or armies or mihtary training, 
either for defense or offense. Hence they might soon be over- 
whelmed, easily and quietly, without any danger at all to 
their invaders. Fortunately, Croese thinks, WiHiaBi Hlha 
now sent them over a governor, a member of the Anghcan 
Church, with orders that if necessity arose he should pro- 
vide for their defense against any armed attack in a be er 
way than they would defend themselves. ^^ 

“'Pennsylvania had been annexed by the crown m March, 1692, 
restored to Penn in August, 1694, the year before Croese’s book was pu 
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Croese devotes a small portion of Ms book to Quaker 
events outside of England, in other places than Pennsyl- 
vania, and in relating those connected with Holland and 
Grermany, he again comes across the footsteps of Penn. 
Penn’s 30 umey, m company with Fox, Barclay and other 
Quaker leaders to the Continent m 1677, is briefly mentioned, 
but IS dismissed with the remark that “there was nothing 
worth remembering done there by these men”, except Bar- 
clay’s visit to the peace conference at Nimeguen and Penn’s 
debate m Amsterdam with Calemus Abrahamsz, a physician 
and a preacher among the Socinian Mennomtes 
Of tMs debate, Croese says. “Penn, who m accordance 
with the manner of Englishmen, usually spoke nothing unless 
premeditated and m a restrained and gentle tone of voice, 
showed on this occasion that when he so desired he was not 
laclang in the art of responding extemporaneously to the 
impulsive and copious discourse of others. But Abrahams 
so abounded m a multitude of words that he did not arrive at 
the heart of the dispute ; and when he was unable to marshall 
real arguments, he either mgeniously [ ? disingenuously , 
%ngemose\ declined to answer, or resorted to ^est or chatter 
(30C0 aut strepitu) Hence the debate ended m the same way 
as most such disputations ” Of Penn’s visit to the Labadists 
m Friesland in the same year, Croese remarks that he visited 
them as “the most ehgible (electissimus) man among the 
Quakers, and one of such spirit and wit (ammo atgue 
ingemo ) that he was wiUmg and able to contend with all ad- 
versaries” , but, he adds, “the result was the same”, that is, 
failure.®® 

Bef erring to Penn’s alleged visit to the Princess Mary of 
England, the wife of "Wilham IH of Orange, and later to 
become Queen Mary H,®'^ Croese records that at first the 
prmcess suspected him of bemg either a Jesuit, or an emis- 
sary of his kmg [James II?] sent out to bribe other people 
and their rulers But Penn discarded all the pohshed arti- 
ficiahties and courtly graces which his former disposition. 

Monograph Number IhvOj pp 88-94 

This Tisit, if made at all, must have been on Perm’s 30 urney in 1686, and 
not in 1677 , for Mary was not married to William until 1678 {Ibtd , pp 66f } 
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education and usage would have admitted of, and addressed 
her very smply and gravely, concluding with the request 
that he might preach a sermon to her To which the princess 
in order to he quickly rid of him, replied that she had very 
good preachers f concionatores) of her own whom he might 
hear ; that among these was a worthy neighboring clergy 
man, named David Find a Giffen, gifted in various ways and 
at present pastor at Dordrecht. Croese adds the statement 
that this clergyman was very well known to himself, and 
indeed one of his own best friends. Which statement causes 
the reader to surmise that Croese ’s account of the interview 
between Penn and the princess was prejudiced by his per- 
sonal and professional feehngs. Croese does conclude his 
account of this otherwise unknown interview with the 
friendly statement that Penn took the reply of the princess 
in the nature of a civil refusal, and that then with a cheerful 
countenance and courteous words (hilan vuUu et Umdis 
verbis) he bade her a hearty farewell (plunmum salvere 
jubet), 

Penn’s own book of ‘‘Travails”, giving a long and very 
detailed account of his journey of 1677, had been published 
and reprinted in 1694, the year before Croese ’s book ap- 
peared. But there is little evidence that Croese knew or 
made use of it ; and certainly the two accounts differ vastly 
in substance and spirit from each other. The persecution of 
the Quakers at Emden, in Friesland, Penn’s protest to its 
magistrates, and his journey m the Ehineland m 1677, 
Croese briefly records. But instead of following closely 
Penn’s long account of the latter, he gives but few details of 
it and says that Penn, Barclay and Keith bemg ignorant of 
German, took some of the natives along wdth them, but accom- 
phshed nothing worthy of mention. ^ 

Much more than in Penn’s visit to the Rhineland, Croese 
was interested in the German Pietists to whom Penn made 
his rehgious appeal. But after giving an extended account ot 
them, he does recognize the potency of Penn’s later cal o 
them to “come to Pennsylvania.” It is upon this note tna 
Croese ends his story of the Quaker missionary journeys into 
Holland and Germany; and there is no further reference 
his History to William P enn. 






Chapter V 


PENN AND THE QUAKERS IN GERMAN 
LITERATURE 

Aside from the propagandist and controversial literature 
which the Quakers themselves and their opponents began to 
publish in German a score of years before Penn’s visit of 
1677, there appears to have been no historical account of 
Quakerism distributed m Germany before Gerard Croese’s 
Histona Quakenana of 1695 This book became well known 
to German scholars and appears to have been the chief 
stimulus to their writmg of encyclopaedic accounts of the 
rise and bebefs of the Quakers 

The first of these accounts was that of Gottfried (or Gott- 
frid) Arnold, of Saxony, whose epoch-makmg church his- 
tones were written in 1696 and 1699, when their author was 
about thirty years of age Born twenty-two years after Penn, 
Arnold died four years before him His “Impartial History 
of Churches and Heretics raised a storm of literary 
denunciation on the part of the orthodox defenders of the 
church and of its stereotyped histories Arnold’s first 
volume, winch was pubhshed in 1700, included an account of 
the Qvackern This account is quite an extensive one,^°° and 
cites as reference fifty-seven English, Dutch, Latin and Ger- 
man treatises Among the authors of these are nmeteen 
Quakers, and a score of anti-Quakers, especially Gerard 
Croese whose Latm history had recently appeared in 

‘'®Tlie Latin original, published in Amsterdam, a German translation was 
published in Berlin, in 1696 

” „Unparteyi8ehe Kirchen =und Ketzer=Historie Vom Anfang des Neuen 
Testaments Biss auff das Jahr Christi 1688", Franckfurt am Mayn/bey Thomas 
Fritseh Im Jahr 1700, folio, 2 columns on each page, Vol I Part I, 411 pp , 
Part II, 695 pp The year after Arnold’s death ( 1715 ) , there was published by the 
same publisher a Continuation and Illustration, Or Third and Fourth Part of his 
history (Gottf rid Arnolds Fortsetzung und Erhiutering Oder Dritten undVierdter 
Theil Kirchen =und Ketzer=: Histone) , folio, 2 columns on each page, Vol II 
Part III=pp 1-280, Part IV =pp 281—401, with Register or Index 

’"Part II, Chapter XX, pp 652-679 (two columns each), 67 paragraphs, the 
reference to Penn is in paragraph 10, p 666 
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German translation. Sewel’s history was not pnbKshed until 
a score of years later ; but Arnold cites his preface to SW»„ 
Crisp’s “Way to the Kingdom of Heaven’? wlnerapnear a 
in Sewel’s Duteli translation in 1695. 


G-eorge Fox, der Schuhster, plays but small part in Ar 
Hold’s narrative; but the alleged pre-Foxian origms of 
Quakerism are mentioned, from Edmund Dickinson’s 
“heathen priests of 3,000 years ago”, down through Tauler 
a Kempis, the “German Theology”, Anabaptists, Ranters^ 
Seekers (QuaesUonisten) , Browmsts and Independents A 
sketch of the familiar story of the spread of Quakerism in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, the West Indies and New Eng- 
land includes references to its attempts to get a foothold m 
Holland and Germany. From this brief historical back- 
ground, Arnold turns to a discussion of Quaker and anti- 
Quaker literature, with the object of portraying the rehgious 
beliefs and social practices of the strange new society which 
would not even call itself a church. 

Included in this discussion appear “the scholarly W. Pen 
the Younger’s” Truth Exalted (in Dutch), Call to Chris- 
tendom (in German), Epistle to Emden (in Latin), A Tender 
Visitation (in German), and To aU . . . separated from the 
visible Sects (in Dutch) But beyond these hterary products, 
Penn and Pennsylvania had but little interest for Arnold. 
He merely says of them that after his father’s death, Penn 
the Younger, in 1682, founded Pennsylvania and also a new 
city, Philadelphia, invited in the Indians (Baiharen) and 
converted many of them to Christianity. Also that after he 
had arranged everything in his province to his hking (guf- 
dunckevi), a variety of people (unferschiedUcJie) emigrated 
thither from Germany. This he states on the authority of 
Oroese, to whom he evidently leaves the rest of the story. 

Another contemporary of Penn was known as Johannes 
Groningms (or Johann Gromng), who puhhshed his monu- 
mental works in Hamburg, hut may have come origma y 
from Groningen in the Netherlands. One of his 
German, is entitled a “History of present-day Behgions, 
and was puhhshed in Hamburg in 1702. The seventh chap^ 


Johan Groningu, J TJ D „Histone der heutigen Religionen 
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of tins book IS on Eeligions in England, and altbongb it men- 
tions tbe Quakers fiist in a list of sectarians, it merely classes 
them with the Anabaptists and dismisses them with the 
single statement that “there are a large number of them in 
England” The next chapter on Eeligions m Holland devotes 
a few sentences to the Dutch Quakers, stating among other 
alleged facts that “they are not separated here into various 
sects, as is the case in England and Pennsylvania m the 
West Indies ”(!) Gerard Croese’s Histona Quaheriana, 
1696, IS cited by the author as the best account of Quaker- 
ism but there is no mention of Wilham Penn 

Two years later, in 1704, there appeared in Leipzig the 
first genume German encyclopaedia.^ It was edited by the 
rector of a Saxon “gymnasium”, Johann Hubner, and en- 
hsted the aid of more than three hundred scholars Hubner ’s 
o'wn treatises on the Bible and on “the old and new Geog- 
raphy” were very widely read m Germany and were trans- 
lated into five or six European languages. 

Part of a column in Hubner ’s Encyclopaedia is devoted to 
the “Quacher, or Trewhleurs’\ It calls them “Sectarians 
who beheve in dreams and visions (Erscheinungen), and 
usually tremble (zittern) when they fall mto ecstasies or 
wait upon the Spirit They tolerate no public churches ( Qot- 
tesliauser), nor preachmg or praymg therein, and forbid the 
exposition of the Holy Scriptures because they beheve that 
God’s Word would cease if anything were to be added to it. 
They reject learning (Studtum) and depend solely upon 
the Inner Light of the Spirit They ignore all authority; con- 
fer no distinctive honor upon anyone , call everyone Thou ; 
do not take oaths , let anyone, even women, speak m their 
assembhes ; and — ^what is most dangerous of all — regard the 
Holy Scriptures as not the only Word of God, or the only suf- 
ficient means of Salvation. They reject, also, infant baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper Their first founder (TJrlieber) was 

Gronnig mentions the reply to Croese written by Tobias Ludwig Kohlbans, 
^bicb Mas published in Amsterdam in 1696, but be knew nothing, of course, of 
Sew el’s History 

„Eeale Staats=, Zeitungs=und Conversations = Lexikon " It was fre- 
quently reprinted down to 1792, the leprint or edition quoted above is that of 
Regensburg and Vienna, 1761 
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Georg Fox, an English shoe-maker, who boasted Divine 
Eevelations and led a very austere life, by which means he 
soon made for himself a large following.” 

Hubner s Encyclopaedia has no article on ^Wilham Denn 
but its edition of 1761 devotes three inches of one column 
(p. 817) to Pensylvama [sic], which it caUs “a Province in 
Canada, between New York and Maryland, granted to the 
Quaker Wilhelm Pen, whose father possessed fine estates 
( trefliche Outer ),yMch he lost in the Parhamentary troubles 
under Charles I. The province was given to Pen by Charles 
n in compensation for these, and was named after him. Phil- 
adelphia is the name of the city m which the Quakers hve. 
Queen Anne has conferred various privileges upon them, 
including the right to erect a Statum pohUcum. When Pen 
died in 1712, this provmce fell again to the crown.” In its 
article on the Quaeker, is the further meagre statement “In 
1682, the well-known Wilhelm Pen founded a new Repubhc 
in Pensylvania in New England, and secured for it the sanc- 
tion of the king ; he built in it, also, a new city, called Phila- 
delphia.” 

The next German encyclopaedist who mentions Penn and 
the Quakers is Johann Hemrich Zedler, who was born m 
1706, a dozen years before Penn died His “Great, Complete, 
Universal Lexicon of all the Arts and Sciences was com- 
pleted in 61 volumes, the last of which was pubhshed in Leip- 
zig m 1750, a dozen years before its author’s death. In its 
volumes are an article of two and one-quarter columns on 
Wilhelm Penn,^®® one of three columns on Pensilvanten,^^^ 
and another of nearly three columns on the Quacher 

Its account of the Quakers must have given to the Gennan 
people — ^for the encyclopaedia was very widely read— a 
rather strange idea of Penn’s fellow-behevers. It defines 
them as “a well-known fanatical and enfhusiastical sect 
which arose m England m 1649 and spread thence far an 
wide. George Pox, an English shoe-maker, boasted oi ms 

„Gros8e8 vollstandiges Universal =Lexicon aller Kiinste und Wisse 
schaften " 

josyoiume 27 (Leipzig and Halle, 1741), coliimns 259-261 
Volume 27, columns 281-283 
Volume 30, columns 8-10 
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divme openings and by bis solitary and peculiar mode of life 
made himself notorious. Since be bad read the Scriptures 
dibgently from bis youth up and bad besides a good memory, 
be was able to speak of divine things with great energy, and 
thereby procured here and there in England a large follow- 
ing The name of Quacher m Engbsb speech, of Tremhleurs 
m French, and Trementes or Tremuli in Latin, was given 
them because some among them when they fell into ecstasies 
(Entzuchung ) were seized with a strange and extraordinary 
trembhng ( Zittern ) of the body and limbs This pecuharity is 
said to have been more frequently observed among them in 
earher than in later times, and to have been caused by a cer- 
tain powder 

The persecution of the English Quakers is cited, without 
condemnation, but the rapid increase in their number is 
admitted “By 1656, thousands of them met together in 
various localities ” Their spread to other lands is noted, 
“especially to Pensylvama ” The “pecuhar” Quaker doc- 
trmes are treated as follows “All men are supposed to pos- 
sess an Inner Light, a portion (Stuck) of the Divine Bemg, 
which IS the sole rule of conduct and behef Origmal Sin, they 
teach, IS a nature (Wesen) created in men by the Devil They 
ascribe to Christ a dual body, namely, a spiritual and an 
earthly one From these errors, many others have flowed. 
They reject Infant Baptism, Learning, and Authority of 
every kmd ; they show no man special honor, say Thou to 
everyone, do not take an oath, permit anyone, even women, 
to speak m their meetings. ’ ’ 

They say that “Christ does not unite himself with us 
through his humanity, but through the Spirit, which is a na- 
ture and seed common m aU men, and perceptible by the soul. 
They deride (verholinen) the Lord’s Prayer, and blasphem- 
ously declare that Christ was like other men and had his 
faults In their churches, they say, the Lord’s Prayer should 
not be uttered, smce sermons and discourses are alone per- 
missible Thus, Quakerism is a genume summing up and flow- 
mg together of all heresies. 

Tile "word Quachers-Pulter is listed in the Lexicon, lyith a reference to the 
above article The ingredients of the powder and its method of application are, 
alas, not stated. 
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“The Quakers’ mode of life was at first very tliorouffli 
gomg; for they rejected indiscriminately everythin. X 
had the least apearance of frivohty, as weU as those tlT^s 
which, although they are mdeed misused, are good m theL 
selves and may therefore be retamed In later years thev 
have declmed somewhat (ziemlich) from their austerity ” ^ 
Robert Barclay is called by Zedler the Quakers’ foremost 
scholar, and he mentions as their other leaders, Fisher 
Keith, Ames, Burrough, Caton, “and many others who be- 
came known by their writings ” George Keith and another 
Quaker by the name of Stockad^®® caused great controversies 
and separation among the Quakers themselves, Keith’s fol- 
lowers being called Keithianer. Keith finally returned to the 
Reformirten [that is the Anghcan] Church, and m 1702 
wrote a refutation of Barclay’s theology 

This article is followed by a short one of a smgle para- 
graph on Quakeresses (Quaclcerinnen), who are called 
“those fanatical, sectarian and riotous woman-creatures 
who gather unto themselves from all sources wild and false 
opimons, separate themselves from the true Church by their 
fantastical beliefs and Quaker-hke conduct, and rely upon 
dreams and visions • such woman-creatures as are frequently 
met with m the Old and the New Church ’ ’ 

The reference m this article on the Quakers to “Pensyl- 
vania m New Engelland” is as follows. “Here a separate 
Quaker Republic has been estabhshed by the royal favor 
The Quakers have founded there a separate city which is 
called Philadelphia, from the brotherly love for one another 
of which they boast, although experience has taught that this 
love does not exist in all of them, since envy, mahce and all 
lands of evil mchnations have arisen among them ” 

Zedler ’s article on Pennsylvania gives the mformation 
that it IS bounded on the east by West Jersey, on the south 
by Maryland, on the west by Virgmia, and on the north by 
Canada, and that it is 300 by 180 Enghsh miles m extent. Its 
natives are beheved, it says, to be descended from the ten lost 
tnbes of Israel, since they still u se many ceremonies resem- 

Tins -was William Stockdale, one of Keitk’s chief opponents, ivhom Croese 
calls Giiiljehnus Stockadus 
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bliDg those of the Jews, and their outward appearance is very 
similar. 

Penn’s offer of 100 acres for one shilling yearly quit-rent, 
and one penny per acie to those without money, and of one 
half-penny per acre for seivants and children, soon drew 
many people from Europe So numerous were they, that he 
arrived in Pensilvanien on November 1, 1682, with about 
twenty ships full, and there on the de la Ware Strom built 
a considerable (ansehnliclie) city, which now has about 3,000 
houses Six counties exist (Philadelphia, Buckingham, 
Chester, Newcastle, Kent and Sussex), m each of which is 
established a court (Genchts-BancJce). The superfluity of 
cattle and fruits supports a heavy trade with England and 
other parts of America The chief navigable rivers are the 
de la Ware, m which ships of 200 tons can ascend 200 Enghsh 
miles; the Christine, the Brandewin, the Scilpot [Sldppack], 
and the Schuykil [sic] There are a multitude of little 
rivers 

Besides Philadelphia, another English society has built the 
city of Eranckfurt, miles from Philadelphia, here, be- 
sides merchandizmg, there are some mills, glass-ovens and 
brick-yards Newcastle on the de la Ware Strom is forty 
Enghsh miles from the sea, and has a good harbor. The city 
of IJpland hes twenty miles up the river from Newcastle, and 
IS inhabited chiefly by Swedes 

On the 24th of October, 1685 [sic], L Eranciscus Daniel 
Pastorius of Wmsheim in Erancken, founded a city two miles 
from Philadelphia, which he has named Germantown or Ger- 
manopohs, which contains 6,000 Morgen of land, besides 
12,000 Morgen which Wilhelm Penn has ceded for the found- 
mg of some villages. This city, too, has its own court, burger- 
meister and council Its inhabitants are mostly handicrafts- 
men, but they also farm and raise cattle Lmen, woollens and 
leather-goods (Jiaren Zeug ) are already being made 

The Enghsh have seveial kinds of rehgious assemblies • 1, 
the Anghcans, who bmlt a pretty ( artige ) church m Philadel- 
phia, in 1695 , 2, the Baptists (Wiedertauffer) , 3, the Presby- 
terians , 4, the Quakers, who are the most numerous and of 


”°Monogiaph Number ISvo 
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Uo (zv>iyerUy} kinds. Oihe Dutck hold their services at New- 
castle ; the Swedes at Cliristian, Tennaim [Tinnecam] and 
Wicoco; the Germans (HocMeutsclien) at Germantown 

The heathenish natives are ruled hy Hugs who, persuaded 
hy Penn’s presents, sold him a twenty miles [strip] of land 
and removed farther into the wilderness. Their bugs are 
called Sachimas, and are succeeded, not by their own, but by 
their brothers’ and sisters’ children. Their speech is short 
and lovely. The children are clothed only with a band around 
the waist, and marry very young. They are dark (scliwars- 
hell) in color, and, what is strange, no beggars are seen in 
this land. 

-After the death of Wilhelm Penn in 1718, his heirs sold 
the stateholdership of Pensilvanien to the Efng of England 
for 12,000 pounds sterling; but since only 1,000 of this sum 
was paid, and because of other heavy expenses the rest of 
the payment could not well be made, the purchase was can- 
celled and the family of Penn was re-instated in its former 
rights 

In its article on Wilhelm Penn, Zedler’s encyclopaedia 
states that after the death of his father, “Penn became 
among others a lord of the Province of Pensylvama (Penn’s 
Wilderness), in which he built the city of Philadelplua, and 
made many praise-worthy laws.” It also gives the following 
legend : When Penn was preparing to go for the first time 
to Pensylvania, he and another Quaker from Holland went 
to take leave of King Charles If. They wore no swords (De- 
gen ), and the Duke of York said to them that he wished them 
luck, but did not see how they could carry on the govern- 
ment without swords, since they would be in almost daily 
peril from a medley of people who could not be ruled without 
stocks and gallows. To this Penn replied ; “We must not per- 
mit any Papists (Pfaffen) to mix in, and then all wih be 
well.” The king looked at James and said. “By my soul, the 
Quaker has reason [is right]. ^ ^ 

Zedler’s article on Penn himself records his birth and edu- 
cation (“painstaking and according to his rank”) ; his s ay 


^ lota . Ppmi's 

^ Charles’s words are given in Englisli. The famihar legend as 

refusal to take with him soldiers or arms for use against the I ^ 

recorded here Cf supra, p 24. 
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at tlie University of Opford [sic] ; Ms visit to France and 
attack tkere by “a tbng”; Ms sojourn in 1666 in Ireland, 
wliere be was converted to Quakerism, and Ms father’s dis- 
ownment of bim on that account. Becoming a preacher among 
the Quakers, George Fox came to London “on Penn’s ac- 
count” (um seinet willen ) and together they went to Holland, 
where they were very kindly received by Ehzabeth, who con- 
descended to hsten to their sermons His father, after being 
drawn very closely to Wilhelm, and even to the Quakers, 
died and enabled him to become a Lord in the Province of 
Pennsylvania. He thus became the head of the Quakers in 
America, and rendered good service also to those in England 
under Charles and James These sovereigns, however, could 
not save him from occasional terms in prison, like the rest of 
the Quakers. When James was driven from Ms throne, he 
appealed to Penn to show Ms gratitude now for the royal 
favors that he had received , and when one such letter was 
seized, he was ordered by WiUiam to be examined. Although 
he was fully acquitted of treason, he realized that he could 
escape suspicion only by withdrawing himself entirely from 
social mtercourse He therefore went agam to Pennsylvama, 
where he remamed some years (einige Jahie) in Philadel- 
phia. Eeturmng to England in 1712, after he had sold all his 
Pennsylvama estates to the English government for 20,000 
pounds sterhng, he lived at his home m London so retired 
( eingezogen) a hfe that he was seldom seen by anyone, un- 
til finally in 1718 “he went off with death ’ ’ 

As for Penn’s character, Zedler says that he was a learned 
man, and possessed an especially fine, natural persuasive- 
ness (Beredsamkeit) at wMch Ms opponents continually 
marvelled. In doctrine, he held with the rest of the Quakers ; 
but he had Ms own ideas also, one of wMch in particular held 
that it IS enough for a Christian if he acknowledges the Scrip- 
tures as the divmely revealed word and heartily beheves the 
Fundamental-Archichel [sic] plainly stated therein , but for 
the rest, not to trouble one’s self about any Mgher profession 
than to avoid all evil and to fulfil in proper manner one’s 
duties towards God and one’s neighbors. He therefore car- 
ried toleration so far that many considered Mm a secret 
Papist, although indeed he openly declared that the Socin- 
lans and Papists were the most dangerous opponents of Ms 
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sect, with whom they would have still to 
other rehgions had been overcome. 


struggle when all 


As authorities for Ms account of Penn, Zedler cites only 
thi-ee of Penn s own writings, besides Crash [Croese’sl 
Latin history of the Quakers, and two works in French 
namely, Catron’s (Catron’s) „Histoire des Tremhlenrs [Ail 
abapUstes]"y 1695, and Voltaire’s „Lettres philosophiques", 
L. 4 etc., 1730. As authorities for his accounts of the Quakers 
and of Pennsylvania, he cites other works as follows* Ar- 
nold’s „Ketzer hist.", P. 2.1.17. c. 20; Bentheim’s (Ben- 
them’s) „Kirchen = und Schulen == Staat", P. 1, c 17 , Col- 
berg ’s „In Hermet. Plat. Christenthum", P. 1, c 7 ; Lassenius 
„Entdeclmng der Quackerischen Secte"; Kohlhans „Dilu- 
cidationes" ; Auctor diss. de statu ecclesiae Anglicano. Caroh 
in memoral). eccl sec. 17 ; „Histoire du Kouakerisme" , 
Bloom’s “English America”, ch. 8 Pastorius „Beschreib- 
ung der Provintz Pensylvamae" ; Thomas „Contmuatio der 
Beschreib Pensylv."; and Falckner’s „Nachricht von 
Pensylv,"^^® 

From this motley array of early writers on Quakerism 
came the only knowledge of Penn and the Quakers which even 
the educated classes in Germany possessed for a century 
after Penn’s first visit to the Ehmeland ; and this knowledge, 
it has been seen, was a medley of truth and falsehood. Dur- 
ing that century, upwards of 100,000 colonists went from the 
Fatherland to Pennsylvama, and Penn was himself largely 
responsible for that emigration but Penn’s real fame was 
very slow in penetrating into the minds of the mass of the 
German people who thought of him, if at all, only m connec- 
tion with a vague place of exile or opportunity. 

Even a hundred years after Zedler ’s work, the popular 
knowledge of Penn and the Quakers was very meagre and 
bizarre. The eighth edition of Brockhaus’s „Conversations= 
Lexikon", which had been begun m 1796, contained in its 


Namely, Penn’s Latin letter to tlie Consuls of Embden { 1672 ) , his "Christen 
dom summoned to Judgment”, and “A Tender Visitation in the Love of God , t e 

last two were published, in Dutch, in 1677 

This should he Richard Blomd’s ‘Tresent State of America , non , 
1687, French trans , Amsterdam, 1688, German trans , Leipzig, 1697 
See Monograph No. 2, for these last three treatises 


““ Ibid. 
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eiglith volume published in 1835 an article of two or three 
pages on Penn, drawn chiefly from Clarkson’s “Life of 
Penn” (London, ISll), and an article of three pages on the 
Quakers, with no references cited. 

Towards the end of the latter article, occur the following 
novel statements : ‘ ‘ There are more than 300,000 Quakers in 
the TJmted States, where they enjoy complete civil and re- 
hgious liberty, but they must confess the irreconcilabihty of 
their principles with the pohtical constitution during the war 
which freed the United States from England At that time 
there arose among them the separate sect of the Free or 
Fightmg Quakers, while the Quakers of the old system, who 
reject all outward defence, showed their patriotism only by 
the payment of taxes for supplies (Magazinen) . . Those 
among them who have departed from the old sunphcity and 
have adopted the customs and luxuries of the world which 
are contiary to their disciphne are called Wet (nasse) 
Quakers, and are excluded from the Monthly Meetings; 
while those who adhere to the old doctrine and rigid cus- 
toms are called Dry ( trochene ) Quakers Since the number of 
the latter is gradually decreasmg, this sect, whose rehgious 
outlook stripped of its shell of mysticism is a hard Deism, 
appears to be approaching its dissolution One of the various 
sects of the Quakers at present is that of the Shaking ( Schut- 
ter) Quakers, or Shakers ” 

The article on the Quakers in the tenth edition of this ency- 
clopaedias^'^ still cites no authorities, and states . “Many sects 
have arisen among the Quakers of North America. Those 
who have discarded many of the striking peculiarities in 
austerity of hfe are called Wet Quakers, m contrast with the 
Austere, or Dry Quakers ; those who hold it permissible to 
perform mihtary service, are called Free or Fightmg Quak- 
ers , those who cherish a strict Deism, are called Hicksites, 
after their spokesman (Woi ffuhrer), Ehas Hicks, opposed 
to whom are the Evangehcal Friends ’ ’ 

Nearly sixty years before this last account of Penn and his 
fellow-Quakers, a genmne biography of the founder of the 
Quaker commonwealth is said to have been written in Ger- 
man and pubhshed in Berhn This first German biography 

“"Vol 12, pp 488-491 

4 
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IS attributed to WiUieto Abrabam Teller, and is entitled 
A Biograpliy of the Famous William Penn.’’^!® Altliouffli 
doubt has been cast on the existence of this book, there is lo 
doubt about the reality of its reputed author 
Wilhelm Abraham Teller was an outstanding Protestant 
theologian and a leading exponent of G-erman rationahsm 
He was born in Leipzig in 1734, the son of a Lutheran pastor 
and professor of theology; studied theology at Leipzig; be- 
came a pastor and professor of theology (at Hehnstadt) ; 
and lived a very full and active life for three score years and 
ten. It was doubtless the urge towards freedom of thought 
and expression that led him to study the history and tenets of 
Quakerism and to write a biography of William Penn. 
Despite the storm of denunciation which raged against him, 
he was appointed to such official honors as that of Ohet- 
konsistormlrat and Propst in Colin an der Spree, and was a 
member for the last twenty years of his life of the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences. He was a prolific author of many books, 
the hst of writings attributed to him numbering seventy- 
four. 


The first mention of a biography of Penn written by Teller 
appears to be in a Memorial Sermon preached (probably at 
the tune of his funeral) by Jakoh Elias Troschel, which m- 
cluded a sketch (pages 41-46), of Teller’s literary life 
(Uterarischen Lebenslauf) and a hst (pages 46-54) of skty- 
two of his writings (Schnftetz-versezchms) This sermon 
was published in BerHn and Stettin in 1805, the year after 
Teller’s death, and on its page 53 is listed (Number 49) 
„Lebensbeschreibung des beriihmten Wilhelm Penn an 
HerrnH.inM., 1779. 


„Lebensbeschreibung des beruhmten Wilhelm Penn", Berlin, 1779 
Contributed by Ambassador William E Dodd Heinnch Boring m his „Dic 
deutschen Kanzelredner des 18 und 19 Jahrhunderts", Neustadt a d Orla, 1830 
lists seventy-four of Teller's writings, among which (Number 36, on page 612) 
IB the „Lehensheschreibung des Beriihmten Wilhelm Penn", Berlin, 1779 « in 

a catalogue of hooks published anonymously („Deutsches ’ 

III L-R 1905) there was listed „Lehensheschreibung des beruhmten Wi c 

PeM, an Hrn H m M ebend, 1779 8vo Brandenburg Berlin 

(Contributed by Professor Albert B Baust) The article on (Vai ^ 

pp 556-8) in the „Allgemeine deutsche Biographie" (Leipzig, 
mentions many of his writings, hut not the biography of Penn. 
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The next mention of Teller’s ‘‘Penn” is made hy Johann 
Samuel Ersch, a famous bibliographer, librarian and pro- 
fessor of geography and statistics at the Umversities of 
Leipzig and Halle, who wrote a Universal E-epertorium of 
Literature covering the years 1785 to 1800 This was de- 
voted largely to works by foreign authors; moreover, 
Teller’s “Penn” had been published six years before the 
Eepeitorium was begun Hence, Ersch would not have cited 
it there even though he had known of it ; but he followed this 
book by a Handbook of G-erman Literature, pubhshed m 
1812-14,^“^ m which he does mention Teller’s biography of 
Penn; and he cites it agam in 1822, m his Literature of 
Theology.^^^ Ersch began to compile his great Universal 
Encyclopaedia in February, 1815, the first volume of which 
was pubhshed in 1818 ,^-3 and by the tune of his death, ten 
yeais later, eighteen of its volumes had appeared His asso- 
ciate, Johann Gottfi led Gruber carried it on until at the time 
of his death m 1851 fifty-four volumes had been pubhshed. In 
the third series, sixteenth volume of this work, pubhshed in 
1842, there appears an extended article on Wilham Penn by 
G M S. Pischer,^^^ who cites among his authorities Teller’s 
“Penn” 

But, alas, through the irony of fate no copy of this first 
full-length biography of Penn in German hterature is now to 
be found A search of several years m the Umted States, Eng- 
land, Holland, Germany and Prance has been m vain Book- 
sellers, librarians, bibhographers, clergymen, exchange pro- 
fessors, and even the scholarly historian, our American 
ambassador m Berhn, have been so kind as to use their great 


„Allgemeines Eepertonum der Literatur", 1785-90, later continued to 1800 
„Handbuch der deutsclien Literatur Seit der Mitte des achtzehnten Jalir- 
hunderts bis auf die neueste Zeit Amsterdam and Leipzig, [F A Brock- 

haus’s] Kunst-und Industrie comptoir, 1812-1814, 2 volumes in 8 parts In Vol 
2, Part G, column 685, item 5935, of this book, there is listed Teller’s „Leben8- 
beschreibung des beriihmten Wilhelm Penn " 

„Literatur der Theologie", Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1822 (column 225, item 

//Allgemeine Encyklopddie dor Wissenschaften und Khnste" , many editions 
have been published (since 1832, by the firm of Brockhaus in Leipzig), the last 
(beginning in 1890) including 167 volumesl 
Foho pages, 17-28 
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facilities 

success. 


and ingenuity in tMs quest, but thus far witliout 


author of the article on Penn, wLo 
cites Teller s book, appears to be also unknown to fame His 
naine does not appear in the Allgemeine Deutsche Bio^- 
raphie (56 volumes, 1875-1912) ; nor in the fourteenth eL 
tion (1929) of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the Grande Bn- 
cyelopedie (Paris, 31 volumes, 1886-1903), the catalogue of 
Printed Books in the Bibhotheque Nationale of Pans, nor the 
catalogues of the Congressional Library and the British 
Museum. Prom this it would appear that he was not at all 
of literary eminence and may have been one of the myriad of 
forgotten writers who have performed the hterary drudgery 
from which their more brilliant contemporaries profited. 

That Fischer himself was not more than a translator and 
compiler is quite evident from comparing his article with 
Thomas Clarkson ^s Life of Penn, which had been pubhshed 
in London in 1814 Although he quotes Anthony Wood m 
regard to Penn at Oxford and Papin de Thoyras (Vols. 10 
and 11) in regard to three later events, and cites in his ref- 
erences one American, one English, three German, and two 
French authors, it was Clarkson who supphed at least 
ninety-nine per cent of his material 

The approximately 150 pages (out of 800) which Clarkson 
devoted to Penn’s relations with New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania are condensed by Fischer into one-thirtieth of that 
number. But he is nevertheless duly impressed by the im- 
portance of the two colonies in Penn’s career, for he says 
of his relations with them: “They opened to bun a field of 
labor in which his talents emerged in such a way that his 
name became unforgetable (unvergesshch) , in them he laid 
the foundation of a State which still belongs to the mos 

prosperous in North America.” ^ i. li; 

It is significant that this Saxon writer in the first halt oi m 
Nineteenth Century, with its censorship of the press and toe 
church preceding the Revolution of 1848, should have om e 
from his account of William Penn ’s relations with the btua 
kings all praise of his great work for rehgious hberty 


^Fr. Belknap {Dr Jeremy Belknap, 1744r-1798) , A Rees, J 
A. H. Nicmeyer and W A. Teller, Chaufepig and MarsiUac (m 


IL Sckrock, 
the Genasn 


translation by Friedncli) . 
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There are many minor events and writings mentioned by 
Clarkson which Fischer omits The only things omitted by 
Clarkson, and included by Fischer are as follows, Penn’s 
duel in Paris , and a comparison of Penn in controversial 
writings with Priestley, and m number of writings with 
Count Zinzendorf. The errors Fischer commits are the state- 
ments that Penn studied law in the city of Lincoln, mstead of 
at Lincoln’s Inn,^^° and that Penn spent two years in Prance 
and the Netherlands, m 1662-1664. Eef erring to Penn’s Puri- 
tamcal ways at Oxford, Fischer calls him “an out and out 
kill-joy” (ein tuehUge sogenannte Maulschelle) Of his be- 
gmnmg to preach Quakerism, Fischer says that Penn did it 
“with so much zeal and applause that even the head (Haupt) 
of the Quakers, George Pox, hastened up from the country 
to London to hear the young orator and make his acquain- 
tance ” The reason for Penn’s confinement m the Tower in 
1668, Fischer suggests, was the desire of his father to protect 
him from his enemies On his visit to Holland and Germany 
m 1671, Fischer states that “he made many converts”; and 
the conception of New Jersey as a place of refuge for the 
Quakers and other persecuted sects, Fischer thinks Penn 
cherished before his visit to the Continent in 1677, although 
he admits that the object of that visit was to organize the 
Quakers there for strength and unity, rather than to per- 
suade them to emigrate to New Jersey. The “Letter to his 
Family” which Penn wrote on the eve of his departure to 
Pennsylvania in 1682, Fischer states was pubhshed in full 
by Clarkson, also that extracts from it had been printed in 
the Morgenhlatt fw gehildete Stande, 1816, Nr 45, S. 178. 
On the voyage of 1682, Fischer says that Penn “betook him- 
self from Newcastle [England] to New York and thereafter 
arranged for (veranstaltete) the first Provincial Assembly 
to meet at Upland, the later Chester.” The confiscation of 
Pennsylvania by the crown m 1692, Fischer attributes to 
“jealousy of Pennsylvama’s prosperity.” On his second 
wsit to Pennsylvania, “from 1700 on, Penn established 
Monthly Meetmgs of the Quakers on a plain (in the country? 
Ehene ?) for the purpose of teaching the principles of Ohris- 

The familiar names of Grace Cliurcli (or “Gracious”) Street and Wheeler 

reet, London, also sound strange in Fiecher’a equivalents of Qnadenkirch- 
strasse and Radmacliei etrasse 
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tiamty lo the Indians as weU as to the Negroes, whose im- 
portation P enn liad been unable to prevent. ’ ’ 

In conclusion, Piscber quotes briefly Clarkson’s euW of 
Penn, but adds that “Bishop Burnet, however, may not be 
wrong in attributing to him some vamty, and it may wefl be 
believed that the honorable Quaker often placed a hard test 
upon the patience of his hearers by his monologues fVor- 
trag). But even if he was not wholly free from ambition and 
selfish consideration in his enterprise, nevertheless the chief 
impulse to the founding of his colony which bears his name 
and still honors his example certainly sprang from the piety 
and generosity of his heart. ”^2’’ 

How much of what is new and erroneous in Fischer’s 
sketch of Penn is due to his use of Teller ’s book cannot he told 
in the loss or disappearance of Teller’s book itself Fischer 
cites it as one of his authorities ,* and it is to be hoped that, 
as the first reputed real life of Penn by a German in German, 
it may yet come to hght. 

Although Penn and his feUow-Quakers did not become in 
Germany, as they did in French hterature, a model of all 


human virtues,^ German writers by the middle of the Nme- 
teenth Century were almost uniformly making an amende 
honorable for the treatment which they had received m the 
books and at the hands of their German predecessors m the 
Eighteenth Century. Max Goebel, a well-known German 
scholar of Solmgen and Coblenz (1811-1858), is a goodiUns- 
tration of this fair treatment of them Goebel, m his ‘ ‘ History 
of the Christian Life in the Bhenish-Westphahan Evangeh- 


cal Church discusses them as follows : 

“They recognized, indeed, that the reformation of the 
church was a god-given, but as yet uncompleted, task and 
therefore demanded a complete and thorough-gomg Restora- 
tion (Wzederherstellung), from the bottom and from within, 
not only of the secularized external ( v erweltlichten ansser- 

“^PiEclier quotes here the condemnation of Burnet’s criticism ^ 

article on Penn in The Encyclopa^ia of Abraham Bees, London, 

Cf Edith Phillips, “The Good Quaker in French Legend”, ' 

Geschichte des christlichen Lehens i d rhein— westf Kirche , 
1862,"vol n, pp 288-290 The only copy of this hook in America appears 
in the Library of the University of Iowa 
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lichen } Ohurcli, as for example tlie Labadists did, but of all 
Christendom itself. The inner renewal of Christendom, a 
vital religion m deed and truth, the rejection of each and 
every outward form as such, mcludmg that of the church, the 
sacraments, the service, the sermon, marriage by a clergy- 
man (Trauung). Such was the high and hardly-to-be-at- 
tained goal which the leaders of the new Society of 'Friends^ 
(that IS, ‘of Grod’) — G-eorge Fox, George Keith, Eobert 
Barclay and Wilham Penn — chased after (nach^agten) 
with divine enthusiasm but with human impetuosity; and 
they actually, at least in part, attained it 

“Hence, they struggled above all for [their own] conver- 
sion, rebirth and consecration, and strove on the other hand 
‘to make Christendom free from superfluities and to put 
aside its outward usages and customs, so as to chng the more 
decisively to realities, to the things most necessary and use- 
ful for conversion ’ And since they accepted the words and 
letter of Holy Scripture only as external precepts for the 
Christian life (which should be guided fundamentally by the 
inward prmciple) , they could not fail soon to become engaged 
with the whole world and the entire church in a most bitter 
controversy and strife, in which they were able to triumph 
only through the power of that faith which overcomes the 
world. 

“It was natural, also, that this controversy should be con- 
nected directly with the externals of everyday life because 
the conscientious scruples of the Quakers, their insistence on 
the supremacy and freedom of conscience, would not permit 
them to seize the sword, take an oath, pay tithes to the 
(secularized) church, accord or accept outward honor, 
thereby refusmg to remove their hats before men, to greet 
or converse with them by the use of ‘You’, to become soldiers 
or pubhc officials, to attend church, to permit themselves to 
be baptized or married, whereby they naturaUy gave the 
world as great cause for scandal as they caused it to honor 
them for their patient suffering, their love for foe and friend, 
the veracity, loyalty, simphcity and humility of their daily 
conduct. 

“It must by no means be concealed, however, in the above 
description, based as it is on historical mvestigation, that the 
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Quakers on tlieir side were deserving of muck blame because 
of their obstinacy, vehemence, enimty to the church, fanat- 
icism, and spiritual pride in suffering and oppression; or 
that the Evangelical church and the Christian civil authori- 
ties were able with great difficulty and only by the use of force 
to defend themselves against the Quakers’ importunate zeal 
for destroying the existmg order (alles Bestelienden). But 
the Quakers did not deserve either such stern persecution, 
or such extreme abuse, as was inflicted upon them at that 
tune (for example, in the Pcmtheon anabaptisUcum of 1701), 
and are therefore generally accorded at present a more just 
and favorable judgment ” 

Magna est Veritas, et praevalebit. 
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Chapter VT 


PENN’S EIEST PEENOH BIOG-EAPHY 

In that ominous year 1791, when the French Eevolutionists 
arrested and suspended their king and the rest of Europe 
piepared to invade France and suppress the Eevolution, 
theie was pubhshed in Pans a biography of the Anglo- 
American Quaker leader, Wilham Penn. Its author was J ean 
MaisiUac (or Jean de MarsiUac Lecointe),^^® whose title on 
the title-page of his book is given as ‘‘Doctor of Medicine, 
Deputy Extraordinary of the Friends of France to the Na- 
tional Assembly, etc.”^^^ This National Assembly had been 
m session since June 1789, and had begun the revolution in a 
moderate, constitutional fashion, but was superseded in 
October, 1791, by the more radical Legislative Assembly, 
for election to which none of its predecessor’s members were 
ehgible 

The “Friends of Prance” whom Dr. Marsillac repre- 
sented before the National Assembly were the Quakers of 
Southern Prance, with whom he had united in 1785, and some 
Anglo-American Piiends in Dunkirk William Eotch, of 
Nantucket, Massachusetts, who removed his whaling indus- 
tiy from that island to Dunkirk, just after the American 
Eevolution, was the leader of the Friends in Dunkirk, and he 
and his son Benjamin accompanied Marsillac before the 
Assembly. But it was Marsillac who led the delegation to 
piesent a petition from the Friends to the National As- 
sembly. It was he, too, who wrote the petition and a statement 
of Pi lends’ principles which went with it The prmciple of 
the Inner Light in the soul of each individual was stressed in 
the statement, and the petition requested that the Friends 
should be exempted by law from mihtary traimng and 
seivice and the taking of oaths, as well as permitted to keep 
a separate register of their members ’ births, marriages and 

This last name appeals to derive from the famous noble family of Conti 

Docteur en Mcdecin, D6put6 exti aordxnavre des Amts de Prance a VAsseniblde 
PaUonale, etc 
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deaths, tlms legalizing them -withont the intervention 
Cathohc Church. 


of the 


presentmg the petition to the President of the 
Assembly (hlirabeau), on the 10th. of Pehmary, 1791 hfar- 
sillac and his compamons were invited to sit in’ the gallery 
and listen to the debate upon it. Although a leading Girondist 
Brissot de Warville, was an enthusiastic supporter of the 
Quakers, Mirabeau influenced the Assembly to decline to 
legalize by statute their conscientious objection to war; and 
a later interview with Eobespierre was also unsuccessful. 

During his stay in Pans at this time, Marsillac distributed 
books on Quakerism (including “some of WiUiam Penn’s 
pieces in French”); had numerous conversations on the 
same subject with leaders of the Assembly; dined with La- 
fayette and his wife ; and tried to present Quaker hooks in 
person to the king and queen. Despite ah. this, and perhaps 
partly because of it, he did not get out of Pans without being 
arrested for refusing to wear the national cockade; and al- 
though he was hberated by the mayor, Petion, he suffered 
“divers grievous trials” after his return home, on account 
of his refusal to take the “civic oath”, keep and hear arms, 
mount guard, etc. 

The title of Marsillac ’s biography of Penn as given on its 
title-page is “The Life of Wflliam Penn, Pounder of Pensyl'- 
vame; first known Law-giver in the Dnited States of Amer- 
ica. A Treatise containmg the BClstory of the Pounding of 
Philadelphia, of the Laws and Constitution of the TJmted 
States of America, and of the Prmciples and Activities of 
the Society of Friends (commonly known under the name of 
Quakers, etc.) It was pubhshed m Paris, by the Press of 
the Social Circle, “rue du theatre Prangois, n° 4,” under the 
date 1791. The first edition was bound m two volumes, octavo, 
of 261 and 304 pages respectively; and in the same year, the 
two volumes were issued bound m one.^ ^^ 

„La Vie de Gmllaume Penn, Fondateur de Pensylvania . A Pans, 


® A copy of the hook m each of these forms is preserved m the Friends 

toncal Library of Ssvarthmore College, and a copy of the 'LTthis 

BibhotMgue Rationale in Pans Page 289 in Vol H is numbered 2/9, and 

error of ten pages is carried through to the end. 
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The date of publication is reminiscent of the popularity of 
the new American Republic and its political ideals among a 
people themselves teemmg with revolutionary ideas, and 
among a nation whose government had helped to secure 
America’s independence m the Revolutionary War. The Na- 
tional Assembly, too, which was working upon the drafting 
of a constitution for the new quasi-repubhc of France, had 
been vastly interested in the constitution quite recently pre- 
pared m Penn’s city of Philadelphia for the new republic of 
the XJmted States. This latter constitution had several im- 
portant features which made it closely akin to the Constitu- 
tion adopted for Pennsylvama m 1776, and to the ‘‘Frame 
of Government” which Penn had prepared for his colony of 
Pennsylvania m 1682. It was pohtically explicable, therefore, 
why Dr. MarsiUac beheved that a biography of the great 
American statesman would be both popular and helpful at 
that particular time in France. 

After completing his biography of Penn on Page 162 of his 
second volume, Marsillac devotes pages 163-232 to the “new 
and last Constitution of Pennsylvama and of the United 
States of America, called and assembled m Philadelphia, the 
15th. of July, 1776 ” This phraseology is misleading; for 
the Constitution of the United States is not included in the 
book, and was not drafted until 1787. Pennsylvania’s con- 
stitution of 1776 (drafted by a convention held in Philadel- 
phia from July 15 to September 28, 1776) is given by Mar- 
sillac m French translation, the “Declaration of Rights” 
occupying eight pages and the “Plan for Frame of Govern- 
ment” the upper portion of 54 pages, while on the lower 
portion of the latter is given the “Project of a form of 
government for the State of Pennsylvania, pubhshed for the 
purpose of permittmg the inhabitants to commumcate their 
comments upon it (July, 1776).” Am explanatory foot-note 
on “free men” and “slaves” is contributed by “an Amer- 
ican”; and Dr. Marsillac supplies a number of other foot- 
notes on “freedom”, “search warrants”, “free-holders”, 
“impeachment”, “justices of the peace”, “loan office”, 
^ sheirff”, “j*ury trial”, “mdictments”, “coroner” and 
letters of admimstration.” Following the constitution, Dr. 
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Marsillac makes the statement : “It was ordered by the enm 
mittee of the whole [that is, by the Conyention] that thJ 
constitution he signed by Doctor Benjamin FrancUm, whom 
it had chosen as its president; by Mr. Jean Mo?fis, Secre- 
tary , and by all the members of the committee piesent at its 
last session, at the end of which it be dissolved.” 

There was another special reason besides the pohtical one 
why the author chose Penn for his subject, the fact, namely, 
that he was himself a member of Penn’s own rehgions so- 
ciety. Marsillac ’s home was in Normandy, but he frequently 
visited the Friends in Southern Prance, and was himself 
visited by a party of EngHsh and American Friends m 1788. 
He accompanied this party of Quaker preachers on their re- 
turn to England, as far as the Isle of Guernsey ; and the next 
year he visited London, where he was invited, under the name 
of John Demercelack, to attend the sessions of the Yearly 
Meeting. In 1790, he met the former party of travelhng 
ministers in Dunldrk and accompanied them on their journey 
through HoUand as far as IJtrecht, where he fell ill and was 
obliged to return home 

The impressions he gained from his association with these 
Enghsh, and perhaps from the French Quakers as well, are 
reflected in his “Life of Penn,” one passage in which por- 
trays them as follows ‘ ‘ The Friends m general acquire from 
their childhood the habit of silence and meditation, their 
language is usually deliberate (refiecJn), their intercourse 
affectionate, and they succeed in hving with one another in 
sweet harmony, and m often winning approbation [ ? et a 
entrainer souvent les suffrages ] ; if they oppose your opin- 
ion, it is done modestly ; they calmly state their reasons, and 
try to persuade rather than coerce. Most of their comport- 
ment is grave, having a living behef that the Supreme Being 
hears their words and judges all their actions.” ^ 

Fresh from his intimate contacts with Quakerism and i s 
leaders, he wrote his Life of Penn as a labor of love an 
loyalty, as well as in the hope of influencing Fiance to a op 
a form of government similar to that under which the 
of Pennsylvania had lived and flourished. His Qua er es 
mony in favor of peace appears m his first eight p g 
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(entitled “First Ideas of tlie Author”) , in wMch lie contrasts 
the career of “cruel tyrants and barbarous conquerors”, 
such as Eomulus, Alexander, Mohammed, Omar, Tamerlane 
and especially Cortes (an American desperado) with that 
of “the beneficient and peaceful Wilham Penn.” 

“That a human being”, he exclaims, “born in opulence, 
bred in the midst of human greatness, a favorite of kings, 
qualified to demand everythmg, should voluntarily renounce 
the dehghts of the court, the vanities of splendor ( du faste) 
and the most exalted power; adopt a proscribed religion, ex- 
pose himself to the fury of the populace, the persecutions of 
the clergy, and the contempt of the great ; establish at the 
ends of the earth a government founded on justice, peace and 
umversal benevolence, and consecrate it as an asylum for all 
persecuted bemgs ; finally, having become proprietor of a 
vast territory, should disdain splendor, power and glory and 
prefer, in lieu of a ruler’s renown, the humihty, modesty and 
virtues of the early Christians by placing himself m the class 
of the simple citizen • This is an astonishing moral phenom- 
enon, such as the annals of the whole world can offer no other 
example.” 

The Eevolutiomsts’ penchant for denouncing tyrants may 
have helped to account for the final apostrophe m MarsiUac’s 
preface. “Ferocious conquerors, barbarous usurpers, 
bloody sacrificers, who chased after happiness ; you, whose 
names have come down to us only because of your cruelties, 
your massacres and your robberies, answer me: Did your 
hemous crimes (foifaits) make you any happier? No I Very 
weU, then contemplate Penn, and tremble and shed tears I 
You would never be able to shed enough to wash out all the 
blood your ferocities have spilled on the earth!” 

In his last six pages, too, MarsiUac returns to this contrast 
between Penn and the conquerors, and exalts him above his 
contemporaries who carried fire and destruction into Africa 
and America. “Like a being sent from heaven, Penn carried 
peace and beneficence . . . into climes which had been the prey 
of the European genius for destruction ; he did more : he laid 
there the foundations of hberty and of general fehcity.” By 
the wisdom of his government and the toleration he extended 
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to ‘ ‘ a liTOdred diverse sects ’ he filed Ms colony mth peonle 
and made tnem happy and prosperous to a degree and with 
a rapidity never equalled in liistory ! A glowing picture of 
Penn’s beloved Philadelphia graces the last page. 

Marsillac wrote his biography nearly a quarter-century 
before Clarkson’s life of Penn appeared; but he had ample 
materials before him from the London press, especially 
Penn’s own “Works” (1726, 1771, and 1782) ; and he evi- 
dently made much use of Willem Sewel’s “History”, which 
had appeared in Hutch in 1717 and in English in 1722. Marsil- 
lac in his turn influenced later biographers of Penn, among 
them the first American biographer, Mason L. Weems, who 
includes at the end of his book a free translation of the half- 
dozen pages at the end of Marsillac ’s ; and, whereas Marsillac 
contrasts Penn and Cortez,^®^ Weems contrasts Penn and 
Captain John Smith; finally, Marsillac ’s eulogy of Phila- 
delphia on his last page inspired Weems to devote Im last 
page to the same theme. 

Since his book was written in French and translated into 
G-erman,^^^ it is natural that the sketches of Penn m the en- 
cyclopaedias and biographical dictionaries of France and 
Germany should refer to Marsillac as a leading authority; it 
is also natural, albeit somewhat amusing to find him figuring 
in the same capacity in those of Italy and Spam. 

The topics in his “Life” are taken up chronologically, and 
there are only a few noteworthy facts in regard to the distri- 
bution of his space Penn’s parents and education fill only a 
dozen pages, mcluding his Oxford experience and first meet- 
ing with Thomas Loe (Loe) and his stay in Prance. This last 
topic is naturally of special interest to a Frenchman, and he 
devotes three pages to it. Penn’s father, he says, “imagined 
that the surest means of effacing his rehgious principles 


This contrast Marsillac may have had suggested to him by one of t e 
"Dialogues of the Dead”, written by George, Lord Lyttelton ( 1709 - 1773 ), and 
first published in London, in 1760 This book was translated into 
published at The Hague in 1761, by Eli de Joncourt, supra, p 11 The eig o 
the dialogues is a somewhat iromcal eulogy of Penn and a correspon mg con 
demnation of Cortez (see the Friends Intelligencer, Philadelphia, 193 , 

90, p, 230 an article by the author) 

^ It was translated into German by Johann Christoph Fnednc ( ‘ 

and published in Strassburg, 1793 
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from lus soul was to send him on a journey among a foreign 
people. . . It was decided that he should pass some time in a 
kingdom where pleasure and frivolity were suitable for dis- 
sipatmg profound ideas of an austere morahty.” Forced by 
lus companions to plunge mto the whirlpool of frivolous 
groups and amusements, which were then the idols of the 
French people, he was deprived of aU opportunity for medi- 
tation, and those sublime ideas [of Quakerism] which he had 
adopted with so much fervor were dissipated. He even fought 
a victorious duel with a gallant to whom he had failed to re- 
move his hat, but Marsillac, in relatmg this anecdote, adds a 
foot-note to emphasize the fact that the incident occurred be- 
fore Penn became a Friend, and quotes Penn’s later estimate 
of the folly of either killing or being lolled on account of such 
a ceremony. Permitted to return home, Penn’s father was 
enchanted by the rapid progress he had made in the French 
language and by the marvellous facihty (penetration) with 
which he had acquired those graceful poses ( tournures ), dis- 
tinguished manners, pleasing compliments (usages flat- 
teurs) and noble ease which characterize those whom human 
vamty call by the name of great 
Coming to Penn’s final conversion to Quakerism, Marsillac 
quotes Voltaire and “Doctor Miller”^®® as explammg it by 
his reaction to England’s sombre fogs, after leavmg the pure 
air and brilhant society of France But he rejects this as 
fanciful and rehes for his own explanation upon an inward 
wresfhng with the spirit and the triumph of mysticism over 
the temptations of the material world. His second meetmg 
with Thomas Loe in Ireland, Marsillac also accepts as m- 
fluential. “I wiU. not undertake to explain here,” he says, 
“either the cause or the effects of these sublime influences. It 
is true that Loe was not a logician ; he was indeed a good man 
but unlettered, estimable because of his sunphcity, his good 
habits, his prmciples and his perseverance in the moral vir- 
tues.” But these explanations of Penn’s great change evi- 
dently do not quite s atisfy his biographer, for he adds: “I 

John Miller, a Baptist preacher of Norfolk, who published about 
18, A Short Dialogue between a Baptist and a Quaker ” London’s “Plague” 
lu ICGo, as well as London’s fog, has been counted on by some writers as an 
explanation of Penn’s lapse into Quakerism 
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will therefore confine myself, as historian, to presenting the 

Taora ■wnmn no'trrt T -i o 



Quaker preaching in general. 

In speaking of the customs of the Quakers which Penn now 
adopted, the French gentleman, his biographer, comments on 
the fact that he “did not at once adopt the simphcity of their 
costume, which usually consists of a hat without either hand 
or riband ( sans galons ni glanids); short hair, without a wig; 
plain linen, without cuffs ; a woollen or cotton suit, without 
any ornament. But Benn at that time, following the custom 
of young English gentlemen, wore a large curled wig, and a 
suit more elegant (recherche) than those usually worn by 
members of that placid society.” Since his speech, too, lack- 
ing the “thee” and “thou”, did not betray the Quaker, his 
Irish gaolers would have released him as a non-Quaker, had 
he not assured them of their mistake.^®'^ 

MarsUlac probably never saw the “portrait of Penn in 
armour ’ which is attributed to Sir Peter Lely, and a copy of 
which did not come to Philadelphia until 1833 ; but his con- 
ception of Penn as a young dandy in Prance and Ireland 
tallies well with the portrait. About the time that it arrived in 
Philadelphia, two Philadelphia citizens wrote of it as fol- 
lows:^®® “The other original likeness of Penn [besides the 
bust by Bevan] is a portrait taken in 1666, when he was 
twenty-two years old. An engraving of it is contained in 
Grenville [sic] Penn’s ‘Memorials of the Professional Life 
of Sir William Penn’, the father of the founder of Pennsyl- 
vania. In that work the author says, ‘It is the only portrait of 

“^Marsillac explains to his Prench readers in later foot-notes that the 
Friends do not deem it consistent with the dignity of true Christianity to use the 
names of pagan idols for the days and months,” hut designate them by numbers, 
according to Matthew, 28 1 He also explains that it is the custom of 
TremUeurs to call women by the name of Friend, rather than Madame or M a i, 
these being titles of honor and vanity, that master and mistress are used on y y 
servants; and that many Friends are called simply Peter, Paul, etc [wi ou 
surname], conformably to the custom of the first disciples of Christ an 

sublime Christian simplicity , , 

In a letter from J K Tyson and J F Fisher to Jared Sparks, who pubb^e 

it in his edition of "The Works of Benjamin Franklin”, Boston, 1836, Vo 
p 192. 
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William Penn that ever was painted’. A duplicate of this 
picture was presented by G-renville Penn to the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society in the year 1833 It is a highly interesting 
picture. The hair hangs in long, flowing locks, and the counte- 
nance IS handsome, intelligent, expressive of benevolence, 
and somewhat pensive. The portrait was painted in the inter- 
val between his first serious impressions, and his final con- 
version to Quakerism He had been in Prance, where his 
father’s hope of his return to worldlmess had been partially 
realized. For a short time, he had it in contemplation to 
accept a commission in the army. Hence he is attired in the 
armour which was in fashion at that period, and the motto, 
Pax qiiaeritur Bello, mscnbed on the picture, is significant of 
the principles he had adopted This cannot be the portrait, 
mentioned m the above letteP^® as belonging to Lord Karnes, 
because the origmal has always been in possession of the 
Penn family. It is moreover pamted on canvass, but Lord 
Karnes’s was on a board; and it is destitute of the ‘whisker’, 
with which the face of that picture was adorned.” 

Penn’s first imprisonment at Cork, MarsiUac dwells upon 
at length, because of his conviction that “the greatest good 
fortune which can come to a rehgion is to be persecuted, ’ ’ and 
that Penn’s persecution helped to strengthen and increase 
the Quaker society. His imprisonment in London Tower, 
also, fills a score of pages, although fourteen of these are 
taken up with a letter of Penn to Lord Arlington. In men- 
tiomngthe wiitmg of “No Cross, No Crown” (Sans la croix 
point de couromie) in the Tower, Marsillac refers to its 
translation into French [1746] by his fellow-countrjnman 
and fellow-Quaker, Claude Gay, on whom he writer an in- 
teresting note Penn’s imprisonment in the Old Bailey and 
the famous trial of himself and William Mead is mentioned 
briefly in Marsillac ’s text, but he gives in forty-five pages in 
an appendix to his first volume Penn ’s own account of it ; he 

This was a letter from Franklin in regard to another alleged portrait of 
Penn, cf mfra, pp 117 f 

A copy of the first edition of Claude Gay’s French translation of “No Cross, 

0 Crown ’ is preserved in the Friends’ Historical Library of Swarthmore Col- 
6ge, it has upon its fly-leaf the name of Adey Bellamy, who may have received 
1 rom his friend and correspondent, Jean Marsillac 
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also records in twenty-five pages Ms examination before Sir 
J oJiii iiobmson and Ms imprisonment in Newgate. 

Marsillac’s brief tribute to Penn’s first wife, ‘‘ViUelroiiie 
Marie Springett”,i« is as foUows: “A yonng woman whose 
virtuous disposition, joined to beauty and to a most agree- 
able exterior, made an accomplished person ” Eef erring to 
her death, after twenty-one years of a married fife marked 
by “the most tender and heartfelt affection and the most in- 
timate communion of spirit,” he reprints (on five pages) 
Penn’s tribute to her. Of Penn’s second wife, Hannah Cal- 
lowhill, he merely says that ‘ ‘ she was a young woman, modest 
and rehgious, with whom he passed the rest of his days. She 
bore him four sons and one daughter.” But in recording the 
death of Ms eldest son, Springett, he gives (on eleven pages) 
Penn’s tribute to him . 

Living on the Contment, it might be hoped that Marsillac 
would have sometMng new to tell us of Penn’s journeys to 
Holland and Germany and of the societies of Friends which 
he helped to found there. But, alas, he merely culls from 
Penn’s account of these and fills three-fifths of Ms own (55) 
pages relating to them with religious letters. Penn’s inter- 
views and correspondence with the Princess Elizabeth in- 
terested Mm most. Of Quakerism in Holland, he mentions 
only the debate in Amsterdam with “Galen Abraham”, and 
says that it “resulted only in talk (rwneur) because the 
parties, obliged to commuMcate with each other through in- 
terpreters, found so much difficulty in bemg understood that 
the meeting ended without coming to any decision what- 

ever.” ^ ^ a 

The New World has somewhat more interest than Hollana 

for Penn’s French biographer. Part of one page is given to 
Penn’s connection with West New J ersey, in wMch, he says, 
‘ ‘ a large number of English families took refuge and f orined 
flourishing establishments, so that within a few years this 
country became a considerable plantation wMch has 
continued to increase and prosper -down to tMs day. the 
principal city in tMs territory is Burlington, situated on the 

great river de la Delaware.” _____ 

Later, lie calls her “Gmllelma Maria”. 



Point de CROIX, 

Point de COURONNE: 

OU 

T R A I T ' E’ 

Sar k Nature & k‘l)i,sciVi.'i‘KE dc la 

Sainte Croix de C HRI ST: 

Qui montre que de Renoocer Soi-Meme, & dq 
charger lur foi de Jour en jour k Croix de 
CHRIST, eft le feul Moyea pour parvcnir an 
Repos S. Royaume de D l E u. 


Par Guillaume PenN* 

A ^ 

r ^ 

Tiauduit AtTOrtgthal par CLAUDE GAY. 

» 


Seconde EniTto-K, reveue eorrigit,. 


Rt Jesus dit a fes DtfctfUslJt quelqu'm veut vmr 
oprh mat, qu^tl renonce n fot-meme, Cjf g«V charge 
de jour en jour fa Qkoix & mefuivt Luc. ix, 23. 

7 ea emhattu le hin Comhat, j'^i achevi la Courft,’ fed 
garde la Rot : quant au refie,>\^ Oouronhb de Ju^ 
fitce m'ejl referwe, le Serraeur jufe Jugem Ar* 
rtnira, en cette Joumee~la ; ^ non feulement a mot, 
matt ttujji a tout ceux qut auroHt atmejon Jp^antian. 
■2 Tun. IV. 7 , 8 , 

„ 

Impnm^ \ R R I S T O T , > 

Par Sam VEX. Fai^i.e v, M. D. C. C;'XL'VX.", 
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The story of Pennsylvania begins the second volume and 
fills 71 of its 300 pages ; but more than half of these 71 are 
filled with Penn’s letters, while 70 pages in the Appendix 
are devoted to Pennsylvama’s constitution of 1776, and a 
half-dozen more to G-overnor John Penn’s examination in 
the same year at the bar of the House of Lords. These suffice, 
Marsillac thinks, to record all that Penn did of importance in 
America. 

Like most Europeans, Marsillac was especially interested 
in the Indians, “the natives of the country,” he calls them, 
“whom we inhumanly caU savages.” He quotes the Indians 
as telhng the first Quaker colonists that “the land which you 
come to take from us does not belong to you” ; and when an 
Bnghshman assured them that the English Idng had sold it 
to Wilham Penn, the Indians replied: “Has your king the 
right to sell that which is not his ?” Marsillac admits that he 
does “not know the very words of the Indians, but repeats 
the above as the most probable and the most consistent with 
what contemporary historians report.” This conversation 
was reported to Penn, Marsillac says, “his heart was moved 
by it, he felt the justice of the claim, and he purchased his 
province a second time at the price asked of him by the 
former inhabitants ” The “treaty of peace and friendship” 
between them, Marsillac calls “the most memorable no doubt 
ever made on earth, since it was the only one which was never 
sworn to and the only one never broken. ” In a foot-note he 
adds “Voltaire judiciously observes that it was the only 
treaty never written, signed, nor broken. ’ 

Philadelphia had made a great impression upon MarsiUac 
even by this time, several years before his setthng there, and 
he says of it m his “Life of Penn” : ‘ ‘ Since it had been begun 
with a feehng of concord and mutual affection, it was given 
its beautiful name which means m Greek fraternal friend- 
slup (amitie fraternelle).’^ Its founder’s original plan for it 

was to extend the town to the banks of the two rivers, the 
Schylkill and the Delaware, marking out eight large streets 
traversed by sixteen smaller ones in parallelograms, leaving 
at intervals vacant tracts of land for the formation of plazas , 

Vos the familiar phrase first quoted really Marsillac’s and not Voltaire’s ? 
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but for convenience of trade, tbe residents bave swarmed 
[oyer these plazas] down to the banks of the Delaware where 
ships find adequate ports.’* 

Thus was Penn’s “green country town” transformed into 
a metropolis by its too great success. But it never lost, during 
the Quaker regime, its tolerance. The “Germans (Alle- 
mands)^^^ Swedes and Danes” received Penn as their father 
and were treated on terms of entire equality with his Enghsh 
children. Eejecting entirely the intolerance and persecution 
prevalent elsewhere, he attracted to his colony the adherents 
of a hundred different sects, each of them being permitted to 
retain its manners, opinions and customs. Referring to 
Penn’s journey along the Rhine in 1677, Marsillac says that 
the Friends at Krisheim ( Chryseim), whom he visited then, 
afterwards removed to Pennsylvania ; but he does not appear 
to have realized that most of the real Germans of Pennsyl- 
vania came to their trans- Atlantic home in the next century 
and from the Rhineland where Penn sowed his frmtful seed 
even before Pennsylvania was dreamed of. 

Marsillac had probably met with Penn’s Prayer for Phila- 
delphia ; and although he does not refer to it in his book, he 
writes of the city as if inspired by it.^^^ It was written by 
Penn in a letter to American Friends from the ship on which 
he was returning to England in 1681, and was as follows : 

“And thou, Philadelphia, the virgin settlement of this 
province, named before thou wert born, what love, what care, 
what service, and what travail has there been, to bring thee 
forth, and preserve thee from such as would abuse and defile 


thee I 

“Oh, that thou mayst be kept from the evil, that would 
overwhelm thee ; that, faithful to the God of thy mercies, in 
the life of righteousness, thou mayst be preserved to the 
end : — ^My soul prays to God for thee, that thou mayst stand 
in the day of tryal, that thy children may be blessed of the 
Lord, and thy people saved by his power;— my love to thee 


Marsillac so calls the Dutch, and even says that Ivewcastle (Delaware) was 

inhabited chiefly by the Germans. 

Robert Proud of Philadelphia, whom Marsillac doubtless knew, pub 
this prayer in his “History of Pennsylvania” Proud’s History did not come r 
the press until 1797 , but was written fifteen years before 
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lias been great, and tlie remembrance of thee affects mine 
heart and mme eye I— the God of eternal strength keep and 
preserve thee, to his glory and thy peace. ’ ’ 

MarsiUac gives more space to Penn’s tribulations in Eng- 
land between 1684 and 1699 than he does to his entire connec- 
tion with either the contment of Europe or America — a 
defect in his book which was due probably to his foUowmg 
the example of Enghsh writers and Sewel. The last seventeen 
years of Penn’s life are described in as many pages, most of 
these being filled with an account of his illness and death and 
with a reprmt of Penn’s Preface to the Journal of John 
Banks.^^® “After a dechne slow and contmuous,” Marsillac 
writes of Penn’s death, “which lasted nearly six years with- 
out meeting with any of those violent accidents which often 
render so grievous the end of human hfe, he lapsed into un- 
consciousness and on the 30th. day of the fifth [month] 
1718, at the age of seventy-four years, his soul prepared for 
a more glorious sojourn and abandoned its decayed taber- 
nacle fvase d’argile)” 

These last paragraphs were translated almost verbahm 
from the last page of Joseph Besse’s Life of Penn , but the six 
hues of Besse’s summary of Penn’s character, are expanded 
by MarsiUac into a six-page panegyric which harked back to 
the great days and the noble ideals of the Holy Experiment 
in Pennsylvama. 

Of the last years of Penn’s French biographer himself, a 
few rather smgular details are known. After a visit which 
he made to the Friends m England in July, 1792, he was re- 
called to France to serve as a physician in the hospitals over- 
crowded with the victims of war The terrifying events of 
1793 and 1794, so inconsistent with his Quaker professions, 
were the probable cause of his flight from France to Pennsyl- 
vania, that land which he had described m his “Life of Wil- 
ham Penn” as a land of peace and fehcity He arrived in 
Philadelphia probably in the spring of 1795, at least in time 
to attend the session s of the Yearly Meeting in September of 

Marsillac states as Iiib reason for including this that "it is the last "writing 
pu ished by Penn, and is remarkable for its precision and its intelligence ” It 
1712, just before Penn’s "stroke” of paralysis or apoplexy 
In 1701, as noiv, called Seventh Month, or July 
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that year. Three months later, he applied for regular mem- 
bership m the Pluladelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends and 
was accorded it in touary, 1796. He continued aoti-re among 
tlie Piiiladelpliia Friends, ciiampioiiiiig the cause of the 
Negro and the Indian, and practising medicine. In May, 1797 
he was severely injured in a driving accident, his companion 
being thrown from the carriage and Mlled. Thereafter, his 
conduct was erratic to such an extent that some critics be- 
lieve he never had been a sincere Friend, but had come to 
Philadelphia as a spy for Napoleon! 

Whether because of his illness, or because Napoleon’s star 
was now ascendant in France, he left Philadelphia in June, 
1798, bearing a letter of commendation and “certificate of 
removal” from the Friends’ meeting in Philadelphia to that 
in Oongenies. After his departure, a rumor prevailed among 
the Philadelphia Friends that he had renounced his Quaker- 
ism as soon as his ship had reached the ocean ; and this was a 
special cause of grief to his fellow-Frenchman and Quaker 
convert, Stephen Grellet. The details of this rumor were that 
he had “fiddled” and danced, dressed in “Fashionable 
Clothing” and had his hair “que’d and Powdered, &c ” 

Nothing more is heard of Marsillac until after Napoleon’s 
downfall in 1815. A letter written by him from Paris in Sep- 
tember of that year to an English Friend, declares that 
neither “time, distance, nor revolutions, &c &c, have di- 
minished the high Esteem and tender attachment that I have 
cherished for them [other English Friends], despite the ex- 
cessive rigor of the judgment of the American Friends at 
the time of my return to Prance.” He acknowledges that he 
had “done well and done ill, but never with the intention of 
doing evil, and nearly always tried to repair wrongs done to 
others.” He states further that he had “often written, 
thought and spoken of your society^^’^ with all the Eespec 
due to the purity of your Principles and to the sublime emc^ 
(morale ) which you profess.” At that time, he says, he a 
“retired from the world a fter twenty-five years had aiiayea 

Stephen Grellet said {in 1798) that he would write first to ^’•sillac ab^t 
hi8 non-Quaker conduct and then to the Friends in France, per aps 
“disowned” him, or he voluntarily resigned from the Boeiety. 
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(ainorh) and calmed tlie intrigues and dissipated tlie jeal- 
ousies wMcIi had sought to destroy” him. He still signed 
himself “Marsillac Lecointe^^® ex Physician in chief m the 
hospitals of France”, and gave his address as “Rue des 
Mauvaises Paroles No. 12 a Paris.” Perhaps the intrigue 
and jealousies referred to were those of his colleagues who 
procured his resignation or dismissal from what appears to 
have been an important official post in Napoleon’s medical 
service. 

The impression which William Penn continued to make 
upon Marsillac ’s non-Quaker fellow-countrymen during the 
century of sturm und drang which followed the publication 
of his Life of Penn may be estimated from what two French 
biographers said of him.^^° 

M Vulhemin’s conclusion (1855) was as follows • “If Penn 
had been what Voltaire said, he should rank among the demi- 
gods; and if he had been what Macaulay believed, his lot 
should be, if not in those regions of the inferno where Dante 
discovered go-betweens and sunomacs ( entremetteurs et 
simomaques ) bemg scourged without cessation and without 
pity, at least among those men whom Penn himself denounced 
when he told us that it is folly in politics as well as in morals 
to do evil for the sake of good. But Wilham Penn deserves 
neither adoration nor contempt. 

“We have not concealed his weaknesses (cotes faibles); 
but on the other hand we have seen him walking with Grod and 
displa 3 ang in all circumstances a rare benevolence, a per- 
severmg and disinterested activity. Wherever he came, he 
mspired confidence, he re-awakened sleeping consciences; 
he brought with hi m , exaltation of soul and faith in a better 
future. He inspired, at least among some of his contem- 
poraries, the effort to achieve that better future. There is I 
know not what royal glory, whose rays derive from Christ 
the leader, around those who follow in his footsteps. They 
retain it under ignommy, durmg tribulation, in death Wher- 
ever they go, they exert a secret influence, intimate and pro- 
found. They pe rsuade and command by their attitude ; they 

This name comes apparently from that of the noble house of Conti, or Conty 

"Cf supra, -p XVII 
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cause humanity to push on, almost in spite of itself, towards 
its destiny, towards the goal of its aspirations. They do not 
exercise this beneficent rule only during their life-tune - they 
continue it after their death. They are the leaders around 
whom the sincere friends of a true civilization love to rally. 
Thus they do good long after they have ceased to breathe! 
This is why we set a value on cherishing their memory, pre- 
serving a faithful picture of them, and preventing their re- 
membrance from being either lost or perverted.” 

Mme. Vineens, writing ninety years after Marsillac, said 
that Penn had remained for many people a mythical rather 
than a historical personage; that “his figure scarcely stood 
out from the confused silhouettes of the obscure fanatics who 
troubled Seventeenth Century England, and posterity had 
seen it only through a cloud of mysticism which blurred 
(noyait) its contours. This effacement of one of the most 
original of historical physiognomies has been due to Penn’s 
rehgious rdle. His early biographers were more preoccupied 
with explaining and justifying the teachings of the apostle 
than with bringing into relief the work of the man of action. 
The author of ^Ho Cross, No Crown’ and of so many other 
dogmatic writings made them forget the founder of Pennsyl- 
vania and even, at times, the founder of the Society of 
Friends.” 

An epitaph on this society and a vicarious epitaph on Penn 
himself Mme. Vineens writes on her last page, as follows- 
“As to the sect which he so dearly loved and of which he with 
Pox is the most glorious representative, it continued to ex- 
ercise a prodigious influence out of all proportion with the 
number of its members. The Society of Friends has been at 
the head of nearly all great works of benevolence. One recafis 
that it took the initiative in the abolition of slavery; it made 
the first efforts toward the moral reformation of crnmnals, 
the amelioration of the penitentiary system and the ^opera- 
tion of the penal code. The Friends aided in founding the 
Bible Society and in giving to England its schools. 

Finally, a few years ago, General Grant, president ot tn 
United States, intrusted to them the negotiation ot a trea y 
with the Indians (Femx-Bouges) designed to secure me 
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safety of the railroad Iinlang the Atlantic mth the Pacific 
(le grand Ocean). 

“Despite this large and legitimate influence, the number 
of the Friends is decreasing . . . This fact has nothing which 
should sadden the Friends , for as their number decreases, 
their ideas are spreading through the world, and modern 
society has appiopriated them in large measuie to itself. 
Their work is accomphshed ; but the mspiration of their 
apostles IS making itself felt across the centuries How many 
of our modern reformers are, without knowing it, disciples of 
Pox and of Penn!” 



Chaptee vn 

PENN’S FIRST SPANISH BIOaRAPHY 

Tlie first and only Mography of William Penn in tie 
bpamsii language was pubHshed, not in Mother Spain, but in 
hfexico. Even the huge Spanish encyclopaedias, lie the 
„Enciclopedia Universal Illustrada"i^o with all its seventy- 
eight volumes, have only a brief sketch of him. There is a 
Biographical Sketch (Bosque^o Biogrdfico) of Penn in the 
Spanish language, published in Philadelphia (54 pages, 8vo 
without date) ; but this is a translation of a compilation in 
English which was published by the Society of Friends in 
German and French, as well as in Spanish, in 1907. 

For a fun length life of Penn in the language of Spain, we 
must turn to%her American daughter, Mexico; but although 
this is written in excellent Spanish, it too is a translation 
from the English. Its original was entitled “A Memoir of 
William Penn”, and was published in Philadelphia in 1858, 
by the “Association of Friends for the Diffusion of Rehgious 
and Useful Knowledge. This memoir in turn was based 
on “A Brief Memoir of WilHam Penn”, pubhshed in Lon- 
don, in 1857, by the Tract Association of the Society of 
Friends. The Philadelphia edition of the hook included a 
good many more details relating to the Indians than ap- 
peared in its London predecessor, and for this reason was 
regarded as especially suitable for translation into Spanish 
for distribution among Spanish-American peoples 

Espasa, Barcelona, 1930-1933, 70 volumes (down to 1930) + supplementary 
volumes (down to 1933) In Volume 43, pp 342-3, there are two long columns in 
small print, which afford the longest biographical sketch of William Penn which 
I have been able to find in the Spanish language and published in Old Spain The 
references in this sketch are to Besse, Marsillac and some modern authors, in 
eluding Clarkson, Janney and Dixon None of these have been translated into 
Spanish, and there are no references in Spanish given Surely, the hospi e 
land which produced Don Quixote and Cortez might have been more 
in their English Quaker antithesis ! There is no article on Penn in Volume 8 of e 

supplement ^ , 

This association was incorporated in 1860 under the name o e 
Association of Friends’', which name it still retains 
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The Spanish ‘‘Memorials of William Penn, Pounder of 
Pennsylvania” (Memorias de Guillermo Penn, Fundador 
de Pensdvanm) is a book in 12mo, with eight chapters and 
131 pages. Its title-page reads* Memoeias de G-hilleemo 
Penn ; and, below a vignette . H. Matamoeos Imprenta de 
la Sociedad de Amigos, 1879 “H Matamoeos” does not 
stand for either author or publisher, but for the present 
Mexican city of Matamoros. In 1879, when the book was 
published, Matamoros stiU called itself Heroico Matamoros, 
after the heroic Mexican patriot, Mariano Matamoros, who 
took an active part in the war of 1812-14 against the 
Spamards, and was captured, court-martialed and shot. 
Smce Matamoros has become a full-fledged city, it has 
dropped the adjective and retained only the name of its hero. 

The frontispiece of the book is the so-called Francis Place 
portrait of Penn at the age of fifty-two, a copy of which (to- 
gether with one of Hannah Penn made by the same artist at 
the same time) was brought to Philadelphia in the year 
1875 1 D 2 ^jjis was taken from the original portrait in the 
George Allan collection, in Blackwell Grange on the Tees, 
County Durham Its author was an eccentric but gifted Bng- 
hsh amateur artist, who was born in Durham County and 
died m 1728 ; he was about forty-nine years old in 1696, when 
the portrait is said to have been made.^'^® 

The title-page of the “Memorials” is adorned, very 
naturally, with a group of Indians who are exemplifying the 
study of the arts and sciences under the tutelage of a Mexican 
Mmerva. Seven other illustrations in the book portray Penn 
at his mother’s knees, Penn receiving a visit from his mother 
in the Tower, his disembarcation at Chester, the Treaty with 

“These copies were hung in the State House ("Independence Hall”) beside 
Benjamin West’s painting of the “Treaty with the Indians”, and were later taken 
to the adjacent City Hall, where they still hang 

““Horaee Walpole refers some of his “Anecdotes of Painting” to him Some 
cntics believe that the Place portrait is really one not of William Penn, but of 
hiB father, the Admiral, but as far as similarity goes, there is a striking re- 
semblance between the father’s portrait as painted by Lely and the son’s portrait 
in armor, and it is even possible that the so-called portrait of “William Penn in 
-Armour” is not that of William the Quaker, but of his father, William the 
Admiral 
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the Indians, and his sermon to them, the head of an Indian 
brave and the full-length figure of an Indian girl.^®^ Five of 
the illustrations were taken from an anonymous Life of Penn 
pubhshed in Boston (for “Young Americans”) m 1848 or 
from the Philadelphia reprint of this hook, 1849. The frontis- 
piece, the vignette on the title-page, the head of an Indian 
brave, and the figure of an Indian girl were probably made 
for the translation itself. 

As in the illustrations, so in the text, the Indian theme is 
prominent ; a little less than one-third of the book treats of 
Pennsylvania affairs, and a little more than one-third of 
these pages deal with the Indians. Since our Mexican bi- 
ographer met in his youth with Indians of Canada and 
worked long and intimately with the Indians of Mexico, it is 
of interest to find a note (on Page 56) referring to the pro- 
found impression of gratitude made upon the Indians of even 
a distant time and place by Father ‘ ‘ Onas ’ ^ (the Indian word 
for 'pen), or Pluma (as pen is called in Spamsh) The note 
reads as follows : “In the spring of 1863, the translator was 
present at a meeting of the Society of Friends on Yonge 
Street in Upper Canada,^®® where an Indian from the shores 
of Lake Huron preached in the mornmg session [for wor- 
ship] and mentioned with tender affection ‘Your great Penn, 
the Father Onas of our traditions, whose mterest m the up- 
lift of the aborigines (la ram %ndegena) we have perpetuated 
m our records.^ ” 

The translator also emphasizes by an additional sentence 
“the full security and prosperity enjoyed by the unarmed 
colonists in Pennsylvania as the fruit of their beneficent 
pohcy of peace (la paz ’bienhechoi a)”. 

The ‘ ‘ Great Treaty at Shackamaxon” is described m all its 
picturesque details, the part played by the Giande Ohno 
(large elm-tree) and its fall in 1810, loom large; Penn’s and 
the Indians ’ speeches are given in full and direct discourse ; 
the proceedings are characterized by the translator himse 
as very solemn and simple ( sencillo) but very moving (coji- 


Of supra, the List of Illustrations 
Yonge Street runs north from Toronto 
at New Market 


The meeting referred to was probably 
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movedora), and as brief but full of important lessons for 
tlie legislators of future centuries. The 'Wampum Belt, 
alleged to be the Indians’ record of the occasion, and pre- 
sented to Penn’s representative in PbiladelpMa in 1715, is 
duly described by tbe translator in a foot-note as a belt of 
“wampum,” tbe name wbicb the Indians give to a land of 
small beads (cuentas) made of shell and threaded so as to 
serve as a record of a historical event, contract, or promise. 
“The orators know exactly,” he adds, “the tradition which 
is associated with all the belts, and these are used like spoken 
books m the assemblies of the tribes, and also as reckonmgs 
of money.” 

The peaceful character of the Quakers is emphasized in the 
translation of Penn’s speech, to which is added the words * 
“Being people of peace, we have come in peace, without 
arms, to which mdeed we are not at all accustomed” ; and the 
comment; “The Indian name of Onas or Penn (Onas 6 
pluma) has ever smce been cherished in the hearts of 

those peoples • while other colonies were kept in terror by 
bloody wars with the Indians, the peaceful farmers ( paoi- 
fkos lahradores ) of Pennsylvania dwelt unarmed in the ful- 
ness of a security and the enjoyment of a prosperity which 
were the frmts of this beneficent pacifism. ’ ’ 

Penn’s “Holy Experiment” (which becomes este eocperi- 
mento sagrado in the Spanish) is linked up with “a peaceful 
asylum for his persecuted brethren, as weU as for the good 
and oppressed of every nation”; with “the toleration of 
sects and fuU rehgious hberty”; with a system of education 
which should include both rich and poor, and be designed for 
everyday practical life mstead of for training in the nunis- 
try , with ‘ ‘ a government founded upon the true^®** prmciples 
of Christiamty”; and with an attempt “to treat the savage 
with such consideration as to open a broad highway ( camzno ) 
for the acceptance by him of the precepts of the Gospel ’ ’ Not 
only IS peace between the Quakers and Indians placed in the 
foreground of the book, but its Spanish translator adds a 
statement o f his own that the boundary dispute between 

t edition reads “the pure and peaceable prmciples of Chris- 
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Penn and Lord Baltimore, Penn succeeded finally in settliup- 
by peaceful means (amistosamente).^^'^ ^ settling 

berald of modern international government 
be Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of 

lows . Another subject which he took up was that of war, 



'Tenn’s Settlement with Lord Baltimore” 


then [1693] producing great misery,* and in an ^Essay’, etc , 
he suggested the idea of a general representative assembly 
on the continent for securing peace between the several gov- 
ernments, — an idea which has of later time been repeatedly 
revived.” The Spanish edition includes this, with the addi- 
tional characterization of war as “a subject of snrpassmg 
(sohresahente) importance, the fountain-head of misery and 
perdition” ,* and it says of Penn’s plan that it was “an idea 
which has been often revived hy advanced thinkers ” 

The Quaker crusade for the abolition of Negro slavery, 
also, appealed strongly to our Mexican author. After stating 
the action of the Yearly Meetings of 1688 and 1696 regarding 


^ The Engheh edition merely reads “Pema was ultimately successful 
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it lie adds the foot-note : “It can be said without vanity that 
the emancipation of the slaves in the British provinces and 
m the United States of the North has been due to the efforts 
of the Society of Friends against this stain (manclia) on 
Christian lands. Throughout almost a century, they toiled 

hke [ 1 The prmt is imperfect] in this service ; and in the 

present century, the great instruments of emancipation have 
been set m motion (impulsados d moverse) towards fulfil- 
ment by the writmgs and efforts of the Friends, and by their 
numerous petitions to the governments of Europe and Amer- 
ica ” The buymg, sellmg and holding of men m slavery, our 
author adds, were opposed to the sentiments of the governor 
and council of Pennsylvama, but its assembly, bemg com- 
posed of men of diverse pohtical views and diverse religious 
faiths,^®® nullified the efforts of Penn to ameliorate the condi- 
ton of the slave. 

Eeferences to the Eoman Catholics are not omitted by the 
Spanish translator, who mcludes in his account of the trial of 
Penn and Meade the English recorder ’s exclamation : ‘ ‘Never 
until now did I appreciate the policy of the Spaniards m 
tolerating the Inquisition ; it will never be well with us until 
there is established in England a similar ( semejante ) tribu- 
nal ” Penn’s defense agamst the charge of Jesmtism and 
Popery (romanista, popiamo) is given fully and frankly 
and a full chapter, of thirteen pages, refutes in detail Ma- 
caulay’s recent revival and elaboration of these charges. 

There are sundry but unimportant onussions in the Span- 
ish edition, such as a stanza of Enghsh verse parts of the 
headings to Chapters IV and V ; titles and pages of books 
quoted, especially those of Macaulay’s charges; the date of 
one of Penn’s letters; and the name of the Lenni Lenape In- 
dians, who are called Delawares. On the other hand, there 
are sundry additions, such as explanatory notes on terms 
like “Captam General of Ireland” and the “Test Act”;^®^ 

““ The English edition reads “being composed of men of various characters ” 
one place, “Popery” is translated as merely despotism 
“The specious inconveniences that wait 
“Upon a life of business and of state 
“He sees, nor doth the sight disturb his rest” 

Statements of sums of money in pounds sterling are translated into dollars 

y multiplying them by five 
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adffiional headings to Chapter ni; and the 
truhehna Springett was the only daughter 
and Mary Springett. 


statement that 
of Sir WilHam 



John Bunyan’s Dream 


For the benefit of Spanish readers, there is added a note 
on John Bunyan, who is referred to as having been liberated 
from prison in 1685, together with 1400 Friends and some 
other Dissenters of eminence. The note reads ; “ John f Jw; 
Bnnyan, author of The Pilgrim’s Progress, or the Mystical 
Traveller (El Frogreso del Ferogrino, 6 El Viaaor), wa 
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a minister of the Gospel in the Baptist Church ; a man of 
great natural talent, his works reveal an acute understandmg 
and a style simple and energetic which converted many to 
faith in the Gospel. Smce there were no other Baptists m the 
jail at Bedford, Bunyan’s name was included in the petition 
of the Quakers to have the king’s proclamation of indulgence 
valid for him as well as for them. ’ ’ 

To give the proper dramatic setting to Penn’s letter to his 
wife and children on the eve of his first journey to America, 
our Spanish author heads it in very large tjTpe and intro- 
duces it with the words “Vividly impressed by the perils 
which he must encounter and with the brevity of human life, 
Penn wrote, a little while before undertaking his voyage, a 
letter to his wife and children which was filled with tender- 
ness and which was to afford them a constant reminder of 
the Christian hfe. For the use of others, we copy it in toto in 
this place 

The Spanish forms of familiar English names are at first 
rather startling to Enghsh readers G Penn stands, of 
course, for Guillermo, which makes Wilham Penn seem more 
akin to his wife, Gulielma Although his signature is not 
mutated in the Spanish edition, it is always prmted in scroll 
type “Quakers” becomes Cudcaros, or Temhladores, but 
the term Amigos, or Sociedad de Amigos, is preferred “Hol- 
land” is given in one place as Alemania, and in another as 
Los Paises Bajos; Hannah Callowhill is called Ana; the 
various Jameses (James Logan, James H, etc ) are called 
Santiago; and the Indian chieftain “Corn Planter” mas- 
querades as Sembrador de Mais. 

^ Penn’s famihar books, too, take on an air of strangeness 
m their Spanish titles ‘ ‘ Truth Exalted ’ ’ becomes La V erdad 
Bnsalzada; “The Sandy Foundation Shaken”, El Funda- 
inento Arenoso Derrumhado ; “No Cross, No Crown”, No 
Say Corona sin Cruz, and “Fruits of Sohtude”, F rut os del 
Aislamiento. 

Our Spanish translator evidently determined to accom- 
plish his task verbatim, if not literatim, and he showed con- 

The Enghsh edition merely says *'One of his last effusions at that time was 
^ Mlomng memorable letter, full of tender affection and Christian advice, 
c he addressed to his wife and children before quitting England ” 
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stant self-restraint. Oeoasionally, he did permit himself an 

example, when Penn’s servant is said 
m the English edition to have bronght him word m the Tower 
that the Bishop of London had resolved to make him publicly 
recant or to die in prison, the translator adds a parenthetical 
remark: singular message to a prisoner accused of trea- 

sonl” 


The last note struck in the book is one of praise for the 
responsiveness of the Indians to just and kindly treatment. 
It is in the form of an appendix giving a quotation from a 
speech of Senator Houston of Texas, in which he declares, 
on the basis of long and intimate knowledge of them, that he 
had never failed to conciliate them wherever he had tried to 
do so: ^‘And how? By even-handed justice (eqmdad y jus- 
ticiaj. Hold the scales of justice suspended with a steady 
hand between yourself and the Indian, and you wiU have no 
danger from him : it will not be necessary to suspend the 
sword above his head, like the sword of Damocles. Why, sir, 
with one twentieth part of the money expended to support an 
army on the frontier, or even less, you could feed the Indians 
and clothe them in comfortable garments; and then you 
would need no army to take care of your fortresses and keep 
your arms in order ; for I am sure you never can rely on a 
regular army, unless you make it like the European armies, 
of hundreds of thousands of men.” 

Thus were the words of Sam Houston, a frontier states- 
man well but not favorably known among Mexico’s people, 
made to echo the benign policy which Wilham Penn, the 
beloved Quaker statesman, put into successful practice m 
the wilds of Pennsylvania nearly two centuries before. 

The author of this Spanish version of the Hfe of Penn 
remains anonymous on its title-page and throughout the 
book, except for a foot-note on page 56 This tells of his at- 
tending a meeting of the Society of Friends in 1863 near 
Toronto, Canada; and this clue with others leads us 
conclusion that its author was a Quaker missionary m Mex- 


ico, named Samuel A. Pur die. , 

He was born near the town of Columbus, New York, Marcn 
5, 1843. In the winter of 1863-64 (as well as at other 
he tanght school in Smyrna, about a dozen miles from Ooimn 
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bus and not far to the southeast of Toronto and New Market, 
wliie the Friends’ meeting referred to was held After 
teaching school m North Carolina and learnmg to read 
Spanish from chance Spamsh neighbors and acquaintances, 
he went as amissionary, in 1871, to Matamoros, Mexico 
Here he founded the Mexican mission for the Friends’ 
Foreign Missionary Association (which was later taken over 
by the Executive Committee on Foreign Missions of Indiana 
Yearly Meetmg of Friends), and worked for it with head- 
quarters in Matamoros for a quarter-century He then 
started the mission in Salvador and Honduras but after 
two more years of labor, he accidentally cut his hand and 
died of “lock-^aw”, so prevalent m the tropics, on August 6, 
1897. 

At Matamoros, he began his work by distributing tracts 
for the American Tract Society and copies of the Bible for 
the American Bible Society This led him to start a publish- 
ing house of his own (which was presented him by Friends 
of New York m 1872), from which he issued a monthly peri- 
odical, Ft Bdmo de OUvo (The Olive-branch) and many other 
rehgious pubhcations. A series of First, Second and Third 
Eeaders, a “Primary Geography”, a “Primary Arithme- 
tic”, and other school-books in Spanish, although decidedly 
evangehcal m their teaching, were prepared and were 
rapidly introduced in many pubhc as well as missionary 
schools throughout Mexico At that time, most of Mexico’s 
Spanish books were published in Pans, and Purdie found a 
good home-market. Indeed, so widespread was their use that 
a Mexican bookseller once said to Purdie • “Your children’s 
books have been the opening wedge which has prepared 
Northern Mexico for the Gospel. 

Some idea of the difficulties met with in this pioneer print- 
j^i|‘®s^^bhshment is glimpsed from Purdie ’s remark. 

Translatmg, selecting pictures, etc, keep us very busy 
and then we have to do all the printmg I love to prmt, yet 
1 IS tiresome, especially to the feet and legs to stand up all 
ay when wor king the press They managed, however, 

iM Evangelical, Undenominational Central American Mission 

Encnds’ Eetneto, Vol 33 (1880), p 648 

James Purdie Knowles, “Samuel A Purdie”, Plainfield, Indiana, 1908, p 72 
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to prmt 4000 pages 16mo per day, after the type was set, hut 
it took them one-fourth of a day to set one page of type By 
1879, he was able to say that “our pubHshing department is 
now the most extensive publishing house of evangelical liter- 
ature in the Spanish language in all Spanish America. 

In June, 1878,^ he received from New York more new type 
and a stereotyping outfit which he desired to use first on a 
Life of William Penn. He had been drawn to undertake this 
task, not only by his Quakerism, but especially by his love 
of peace. Writing in 1885, he said:^®^ “My attention was 
called to this field [Mexico] because having become inter- 
ested in the spread of peace principles for which I had suf- 
fered somewhat during the war which desolated my native 
laud, I longed to do something to stay the tide of blood which 
was being shed in intestine strife in these countries and to 
give them the Gospel of peace and purity in place of their 
superstitious Romanism and the degrading influence of their 
priesthood.” 

During the Civil War in the United States, to which he 
refers in the preceding paragraph, he had been drafted at the 
age of twenty-one into the New York State mihtia, but re- 
fused to attend its drills and parades and was tried by court- 
martial and fined the modest sum of $5 for his neglect to do 
so. It is not known how else he “suffered somewhat” during 
the war ; but his youthful clash with militarism made him 
doubly sympathetic with the peace principles of P enn and the 
Quakers. 

In 1876, too, he and his family were caught in the midst 
of the Revolution started by Porfirio Diaz, who captured 
Matamoros (the Purdie house being struck by one of ms 
cannon-balls) and made the city his northern capital. In the 
midst of war, Purdie prepared for peace and set to worh 

vigorously on his Spanish Life of Penn. jos 

Friends^ Review of Philadelphia for November 15, loi , 
there appeared the following advertisement : 

“MeMOEIAS DE GtJILLEEMO PeEN, PoEUADOE DE 
VAEiA, is a neat duodecimo translation of the Phi a e p ^ 

Fnends* Review, Philadelphia, Vol 44, p. 481 
Knowles, op, cit , p. 69. 
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small edition of the Life of William Penn, issued by the 
Friends’ Mexican Mission press at Matamoros. The paper is 
fair and the prmtmg clear. The edition has been printed from 
stereotyped plates cast at the Mission, and the whole is at 
the cost of the Trustees of the Mosher Fund of New England 
and New York Yearly Meetings. As a frontispiece it has a 
likeness of Penn, and there are five other illustrations, in- 
cluding the treaty scene, and Penn’s landing at Chester. 
This volume is soon to be followed by Penn’s Rise and 
Progress.”^®® 

It adds piquancy to the story of the flood of peace propa- 
ganda which poured out of the Friends’ mission in Mata- 
moros to learn that it was estabhshed in the house recently 
occupied by General Palorios, commander of the Mexican 
forces m Matamoros, and that “very probably his former 
office IS our book-room, the peace office of Friends for Spanish 
America.” 

As early as 1872, Purdie had written that he and his wife 
were then “as able to write and read Spanish as we are our 
native tongue. His, doubtless, was the lion’s share of the 
work on “William Penn”; but he evidently had zealous 
assistants. His wife was probably the chief of these. Her 
name was (appropriately enough for work on a Life of the 
husband of Guhelma Maria Springettl) Guhelma Maria 
Hoover. She was a North Carohna Friend whom he met 
when teaching in that State and married in 1869. 

Luciano Mascorro, a Mexican convert to Quakerism and a 
preacher, aided m the translation in various ways; and 
Emihana Incarnacion Flores, another convert of the mission, 
copied and corrected all the translations. Perhaps the pic- 
tures of an Indian chieftain and maiden in the Life were in 
memory of their substantial aid, as well as for illustrative 
purposes in the text. 

Another mdividual who labored in the mission during 

A Brief Account of the Rise and Progress of the People called Quakers”, 
rst published in 1694 as a preface to George Fox’s Journal, and reprinted many 
times since 

Knowles, op ctf,p 70 

Ihid , p 76 But a score of years later he wrote “It is to me quite difficult to 
ranslate from Spanish to English, all my work for 23 years having been in the 
opposite direction” {Ibid , p 182). 
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these years and who doubtless helped greatly with the Penn 
Life as in many other ways, was an American by the name of 
W^illiam A. ^W^alls. Among his other activities, he opened a 
training-school for teachers in the mission house ; and when 
it was destroyed in the great tornado of August, 1880 , he 
superintended the rebuilding of it. Purdie’s letters in the 
Seventies and Eighties have frequent reference to him; and 
we learn of tornados, floods, yellow fever, small-pox, malaria, 
anaemia and plagues of locusts, which he helped the mission 
through and struggled with himself. He it was, too, who was 
called upon most often to make long and arduous journeys 
inland, to distribute literature, visit the sick, and admimster 
the outlying affairs of the mission 
So adept did he become in the distribution and sale of re- 
ligious literature that the American Bible Society sought and 
procured his services as colporteur, both in Mexico and 
among the increasingly large number of Mexicans in Texas. 
His success as a ‘‘Bible Distributor” on the frontier was 
“most marvellous ” ; so much so that he had to make frequent 
long journeys back to his headquarters in Webster, Texas, to 
renew his supphes.^’’^ He even made many sales for cash; 
and he mingled his book-selling with evangelical and moral 
work at camp-meetings and revivals ; so that his career is 
strongly reminiscent of that other book-selling preacher and 
author on William Penn, namely, Mason L. Weems. 

One narrow escape which he made from death at the hands 
of highwaymen he has left on record, givmg the details, not 
so much of his own intrepid presence of mmd and serenity 
which saved his life, as of the many curious thoughts which 
flashed through his mmd as he faced the flve-barelled pistol 
and long knives of his three assailants.^^^ 

In Mexico, Walls found not only enemies and friends, but 
a wife as well— one of the mission converts, Conception 
Aquilar, whom he married at Matamoros m August, loo . 
The bride and groom were soon given a mission-stahon o 
their own (by the Friends^ Missionary Comimttee of Ohio 


The American Friend, Vol I, p 567. 

Quoted from his article in the Ohiistian Worker hy Know es, 
pp 132-6 


cii, 
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Yearly Meeting), at Escandon, Mexico, where they worked 
from 1881 to 1883. They then returned to Matamoros, and he 
took up his teaching again until he entered upon the work of 
the American Bible Society. 

The last letter written by Samuel A Purdie, from San Sal- 
Yador m August, 1897, five days before his death, was ad- 
dressed to Walls, his long-time friend and co-laborer The 
latter, wiitmg of Purdie after his death, says that “ as in most 
of the works Samuel Purdie had to translate the whole, to 
lead and correct the proofs, set up a good deal of it, and then 
to hind the finished work, it wall be seen that it was no sme- 
cure. Lives of Penn, Elizabeth Pry, George Pox, Grellet, 
Manual of Hohness, and other books were pubhshed in this 
way He had an unusual knowledge of Spanish, and besides 
translating one work each year, wrote a good deal of origmal 
matter,” Truly, Samuel Purdie was a worthy follower and 
biographer of that other pioneer Quaker nnssionary, Wil- 
ham Penn. 

To Penn himself, there is the following brief tribute by an 
encyclopaedic author of old Spam “Endowed vuth a very 
dehcate mstmct, he was unable to conform to the coarse 
habits of his time ; and, constrained by his ideals of tolerance 
and humanity, he turned { puso ) his attention to the virgin 
forests of America to make in them the experiment of a new 
social order. This experiment, as one author says, held 
(tuvo) its greatness, its declme, its fall, its lessons, its hope- 
ful promise ( fecundidad ), and its faults. ’ ’ 

“Enciclopedaa Universal Illustrada”, Vol 43, p 343 
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PENN’S PIPST ITALIAN BIOaEAPHY 

Italian literature’s first account of Penn, as has been ex- 
plained in the Preface, is that included within Gferolamo 
Boccardo’s „Nuova Enciclopedia Italiana".^’^'^ This is a bare 
sketch of his life, hut is interesting because of the materials 
which its author appears to have used, and to which he refers 
at its end. 

Having stated that ^^the Legislator of Pennsylvania” was 
born in London in 1644 and studied at Oxford, where he heard 
Tommasso Loe the Quaker preacher and stopped attending 
the Reformed [riformata] Church, our Italian author says 
that he then held conventicles ( particolan rademanze ) and 
showed such an independence of opinion that he was expelled 
(scacciare) from the university. He then mentions Penn's 
visit in France ^‘and the Netherlands”, on which his father 
sent him “to diminish his enthusiasm and his obstinacy 
(ostlna^ione),** This experiment failed, however, and 
further conferences with Loe soon caused him to profess 
publicly the faith of the Quakers f qmcchen). 

His imprisonment in Ireland was followed by expulsion 
from his father’s house; but no persuasion nor compulsion 
could induce him to yield, or to oppose in the slightest degree 
what he claimed to be the divine will. 

Preaching and imprisonment followed each other in Eng- 
land and Ireland, but with the only result of inflaming his 
courage and increasing his fame. G-eorge Pox, “the patriarch 
of the sect”, honored him with a visit in London and took 
him with him to propagate in foreign lands the doctrine of 
the Friends (Amici), “as the quakers call themselves m 

England and HoUand.” ^ . 

Prom these journeys he returned to find his father on Jus 
death-bed. From the latter’s estate he received an amua^ 
revenue of 1,050 p ounds sterling and a claim ot 

”'Vol. 16 (1884), pp 1230-31 The illustration used la the bust of Inmans 
full-length portrait. 
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agamst tlie crown for expenses incurred in maritime 
peditions. ^ 


ex- 


In 1681 [sic] lie received in payment of these claims ‘‘the 
domain and government of the territory contiguous to h^ew 
Jersey (Nuova Jersei) located west of the Delaware/^ This 
territory, which took from that tune the name of Pennsyl- 
vama (Pensilvauia), he designed to become the refuge of the 
sects of every rehgion. Many famihes in England and Scot- 
land havmg accepted his invitation, he sent his commis- 
sioners to install them in their new country, and he himself 
went there the next year. 


him, and paid them for it, also made them presents for the 
better security of their friendship. At the same tune, he as- 
sembled his colonists and procured their acceptance of a 
statute of twenty-four articles which served as the basis of 
the constitution of the United States m 1776 ( ! ). 

Having built (costrui) Philadelphia and taken every care 
to strengthen the bonds of friendship between the savages 
and the colonists, he left the government in the hands of five 
commissioners and returned to England, at the end of two 
years, followed by the blessmgs of a people whom he had 
made happy. 

He hved peacefully and m favor under James H; but 
under the dynasty which succeeded the Stuarts he became 
suspect,^"^® and was cited four times before the courts. The 
government of Pennsylvania was taken from him, but re- 
stored in 1696. The following year, he caused by one of his 
writings^'^'^ the indefinite postponement of the discussion of 
a bill against blasphemy which the House of Lords was con- 
sidering. „ 

Our Italian author in this case, as in that of the charges ot 
Jesuitism and Jacobitism, does not explam the gravamen ot 

Our Italian author does not specify the charges of Jesuitism and Jacobitism, 
but merely says that he became suspect ( dwenne sospetto) 

^■^This was his “Caution humbly offered about Passing the Bi ag^i 
Blasphemy”, which was published anonymously, without place, date, or pnn er 
name It was published in his “Works”, 1728, Vol H, pp 883-4. 


He began from the first to deal amicably (amiclievolmente) 
th the savages concerning the value of the land ceded to 
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the alleged blaspliemy. It was, in fact, a bill for tbe punish- 
ment of “any person who should deny any of the Persons in 
the Holy Trinity to be Grod.” Penn’s arguments against this 
hill, which he circulated among the peers may have influenced 
them to reject or table it, as our author imphes, 

Penn’s second and last visit to Pennsylvama in 1699-1701 
was accompanied, we are assured, by great respect and affec- 
tion on the part of both colonists and savages towards him 
The “farewell forever ’ ’ which he bade them was due to a new 
design on the part of the Enghsh ministry to despoil him 
(spogUarlo) of his government The financial embarrass- 
ments, also, m which he was involved by his necessarily heavy 
expenses, and various other troubles (molestie) from which 
the favor of Queen Anne could not shield him, mangled with 
bitterness his last days “He died m 1718, a Member of the 
Eoyal Society of London”. What an epitaph for William 
Penn! 

Our author havmg mentioned in the course of his sketch 
only one of Penn’s writmgs (the Letter on the Blasphemy 
Bill), says at the end of it . “We owe him many small treatises 
(opiisculi) m Enghsh, which were collected m 1726, in foho, 
preceded by a Life of the author, and reprinted m London, 
in 1782, under the title of Select Woiks, m four volumes 
The enumeration of his other writings cannot be given space 
m this compendium , but for further information, the follow- 
ing works may be consulted. ’ ’ 

The hst of references which this Itahan author now gives 
begms, strangely enough, with Benjamm Prankhn’s “His- 
torical Eeview of the Constitution and Government of Penn- 
sylvama, from its Origm, etc This is followed by 
Proud’s “History of Pennsylvania”,^®” and (“prmcipally”) 
Thomas Clarkson’s “Memoirs of the Private and Pubhc 
Life of Wilham Penn ” The titles of these three books are 
given m Itahan , but the last one mentioned, that by WiUiam 

This edition had five volumes The second edition in one royal folio volume, 
in 1771, IS not mentioned 

It was first published (in London) in 1759, but its date is given in the 
Italian sketch as “Londra 1729 ” 

““The date of Proud’s book is given as “Filadelfia 1745”, but it was not writ- 
ten until 1782, or published until 1797-8 
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Hepwortk Dixon, is given its English title “William Peim • 
an historical biography. ’ ’ 

Dixon’s biography, which was pnbhshed in 1851 and a 
new edition in 1852, was chiefly noteworthy for its refutation 
(the first to be made) of Macaulay’s charges against Penn. 
His subsequent editions continue the refutation of Ma- 
caulay; but none of them mention PranMin. Our Italian 
author, who introduces Dixon’s book with the words non 
cJie {i.e. “not to mention”, or “of minor importance”) may 
have been convmced that Dixon had not annihilated Ma- 
caulay’s charges; but he was evidently more impressed by 
Fran k li n ’s, for he comments upon his book as follows : “This 
work is by Franklin, who appears not to hold the general 
opinion about the talents and virtue of Penn, whom Montes- 
quieu called ‘the modem Lycurgus.’ ” 

It is rather surprising that the charges of Benjamin 
Franklin — ^who is quite as distinguished even in literature as 
is Lord Macaulay — should have been relatively neglected by 
the other biographers of Penn. Six of these since 1900 make 
no mention of them ; one repeats a story of Penn in Frank- 
lin ’s autobiography, with the comment that “Prankhn is not 
an impeccable witness where Quakers are concerned. 
Robert Proud, the first historian of Pennsylvania (1797-8) 
answers indirectly some of Franklin’s charges, but with- 
out mentioning his name. 

George Bancroft, the first great historian of the United 
States, writing in 1850, makes no mention of Fr anklin ’s 
charges of aristocracy, etc, against Penn, hut compares 
Penn’s ideas of government with those of John Locke and 
much to the advantage of the former. Janney’s Life of Peim 
(1852) has only a single sentence m regard to Franklm’s 
charges, which states them to have been based on “the 
spurious remonstrance of 1704, which was not the act 
Assembly, but a tissue of misrepresentations concocted by 
Lloyd and his party in the name of that body and signed by 

him as Speaker after it adjourned. ” -r, n 

Indeed, as early as 1708, fifteen years before FranJ^ 
arrived in Philadelphia, a historian of the Br itish colome^ 
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Jolm Oldmixon, wrote: “The trouble that has been given 
Mr. Penn lately about the province of Pennsylvania ... he 
has been involved in by his bounty to the Indians , his gen- 
erosity in minding the pubhc affairs of the colony more than 
his own private ones ; his humanity to those who have not 
made suitable returns; his confidence in those that have 
betrayed him, and the rigour of the severest equity: a word 
that borders the nearest to injustice of any.” 

Jared Sparks, the editor of Prankhn’s “Works” in 1836, 
accepts the conclusion that the “Historical Eeview” was 
not written by Franklin himself ‘ ‘ although ’ ’, he says, ‘ ‘ it was 
written under his direction and doubtless from copious ma- 
terials furnished by him ” Sparks adds: “The author [of 
the “Review”] is accused of having touched the name of the 
great founder of Pennsylvania with too rude a hand If it be 
so, time has repaired the injury Pacts must have their own 
weight, because they are unchangeable and everduring ; but 
the memory of Wilham Penn cannot be tarnished by un- 
founded imputations, nor his character wounded by the mis- 
directed darts of party zeal ” 

The latest editor of Pranlilin’s writings, Albert Henry 
Smyth (1907), omitted the “Historical Review” from his 
edition because, he says, ‘ ‘ Prankhn assured Hume that it was 
not of his writing. ’ But he adds . ‘ ‘ There can be no doubt 
that Franklin prompted the writmg of the book. The ideas 
are his and he approved of its purpose, which was the pro- 
motmg the claims of the Pennsylvania Assembly in their 
controversy with the Proprietaries [in the 1750 ’s] He did 
aU m his power to circulate the work m England and Amer- 
ica To paraphrase Queen Ehzabeth in the play, ‘Whose 

band soever field the pen, his head all mdirectly gave direc- 
tion.’ But this is not authorship.”^®® 

Our Itahan author of the sketch of Penn, and many thou- 
sands of other writers and readers, accepted the verdict of 
three other editors of Prankhn ’s writmgs that his was both 
the voice and the hand that gave utterance to his charges or 
prejudices against Penn. 

“In a letter dated Coventry, September 27, 1760 

“ Smyth’s "Franklin’s Writings”, Vol I, pp XH, 137-8 
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The “Historical Eeview”“* notes first the absolute sov- 
onmioiit under tlie Britisli crown wliicli was ^ven to Penn 
and the assembly chosen by him over his province by the 
charter of Charles n The twenty-three sections of the 
charter, FranMin says, “are penned with all the appearance 
of candor and simplicity imaginable; so that, if craft had 
anything to do with them, never was craft better hid. ’ ’ It may 
also be inferred, he adds, that it was Penn’s diligence that 
obtained these necessary authorities from the crown. 

Penn’s “Frame of Government” is next analyzed with the 
comment: “At the head of this Frame or system is a short 
preliminary discourse, part of which serves to give us a more 
lively idea of Mr. Penn’s preaching in Gracechurch Street 
than we derive from Raphael’s cartoon of Paul preaching at 
Athens ; as a man of conscience he sets out ; as a man of 
reason he proceeds ; and as a man of the world he offers the 
most plausible conditions to all; to the end that he might gain 
some . . . . But in the following year, the scene of action bemg 
shifted from the mother country to the colony, the deport- 
ment of the legislator was shifted too. Less of the man of God 
now appeared, and more of the man of the world. 

“One point he had already carried against the inclination 
of his followers ; namely, the reservation of quitreuts, which 
they had remonstrated against as a burden m itself, and, 
added to the purchase-money, was without precedent in any 
other colony; but he artfully distinguishing the two capaci- 
ties of proprietary and governor, and insmuating that gov- 
ernment must be supported with splendor and dignity, and 
that by this expedient they would be exempt from other taxes, 
the bait took, and the point was carried. 

‘ ‘ To umte the subtlety of the serpent with the innocence 
of the dove is not so easily done as said. Having ia this in- 
stance experienced the weight of his credit and the power of 
his persuasion, he was no sooner landed, than he formed a 
double scheme for uniting the province [P ennsylvania] with 
the territory [Delaware], though it does not appear 1^ was 
properly authorized so to do, and t o substitute another irame 

Pnnted m full in Sparks’s edition of Franklin’s “Works”, 1836, Vol III, 

pp 109-577. Tke part tkat relates to William Penn fill pp 116-208 
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of government in lieu of tlie former ; wliicli, having answered 
the great purpose of inducement here at home [in England] 
for collecting of subjects, he was now mchned to render 
somewhat more favorable to himself in point of govern- 
ment ” 

Prankhn then proceeds to accuse Penn of various other 
transgressions against popular self-government, but rehes 
upon the forged protest of the Assembly in 1704 already 
mentioned as the basis of his accusations. Then, attributing 
to Penn as his pretence for leaving Pennsylvania in 1684 his 
dispute with Lord Baltimore, the Eeview follows Penn 
through the reign of James II, very much to Penn’s discredit, 
and even declares that “James’s impohtic plan of restoring 
the Roman ritual by universal toleration seems to have been 
almost mspired by him ” 

The struggles of the royal governors under Wilham III 
with the Quaker Assembly of Pennsylvania for military sup- 
plies, the union of Delaware with Pennsylvania, and the 
varied mcidents of Penn’s second visit in 1699-1701 Prahk- 
hn made the basis of a detailed and elaborate argument that 
Penn’s “freemen found reason to think they could not take 
too many precautions to secure themselves against him ” 
As a result of their struggle with him, they finally procured 
m 1701, a new charter of government which gams Franklin’s 
faint praise The good that was in it he explains as follows 
“How much soever the governor had grown upon Mr. Penn 
and how much soever his concern for others had worn off, 
when raised to a sphere above them, it is plain he had not for- 
gotten his own trial, nor the noble commentary upon Magna 
Charta which, m his tract called ‘The People’s Ancient and 
Just Liberties Asserted’, he had upon that occasion made 
pubhc, wherein he says ... ” 

It IS evident that the chief complaint of the “Historical 
Review” against Penn and his fellow-Quakers was their op- 
position to even defensive war Since it was written at the 
crisis of the Seven Years’ War, when the struggle for North 
-^erica between the Enghsh and French was not yet de- 
cided, even Franklin’s latent pacifism could not tolerate this 
opposition, although he later developed an almost Quaker- 
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Me abhorrence of aU war. In the Eeriew he writes - “Mr 
Peim and Ms f ollowers were of that sect, who call themselves 
by the amiable and levelling name of Friends; and who 
having been at first opprobriously called by that of QmUrs 
have been forced, by the joint tyranny of imposition and ons- 
tom, to answer to it ever since. 

‘ ‘ Of these, the majority carried along with them a scrapie, 
better accommodated to the forming of a society and pre- 
serving it in peace, than to the protecting it from those m- 
snlts and depredations which pride and last of dominion 
have at all periods committed on their weaker neighhonrs, 
and from the visitation of which no system of politics, morals^ 
or religion, hath as yet been able to preserve mankind. . . . The 
same regard to conscience, which led them into this wilder- 
ness, adhered to them afterwards ; and, having thns resolved 
and provided never to he aggressors, and not being sover- 
eigns, they left the rest to Providence. G-ovemed by principle 
in all things, and believing the nse of arms to he nnlawfnl, 
the case of defence by arms conld not come within their 
plan.’^ 

Of Penn’s peaceful policy towards the Indians of Pennsyl- 
vania, Franklin did approve. *‘The Indians”, he wrote, 
“from the very beginning, had been considered and treated 
[by the Quakers] as equally the sons of one common father. 
Land wanted by ns was a drug to them. The provmce, then to 
be allotted, peopled, and cultivated, had not been wrested 
from them by violence, but purchased for a suitable consider- 
ation. In the contract between the proprietary and his suh- 
adventnrers, all possible care had been taken, that no cause of 
complaint should he administered to them ; in trade they were 
not to he overreached or imposed upon ; in their persons they 
were not to he insulted or abused, and, in case of any com- 
plaint on either side, the subject matter was to be heard by 
the magistrates in concert with the Indian chief, and decided 
by a mixed Jury of Indians and planters. ’ ’ 

These charges of Franklin against Penn in 1759 were an- 
swered a half-century later by Penn’s pamstaking 
pher, Thomas Clarkson, whom onr Italian author cads ins 


^'Vol n, pp 295-306 
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principal authority, and who says: “The other writer al- 
luded to [besides Lord Lyttelton, Bishop Burnet and Mr. 
Nairne] and the last whom I shall notice as having cast 
improper reflections upon Wilham Penn, was the celebrated 
Dr Pranldm m his ‘Historical Eeview of the Constitution 
and Grovernment of Pennsylvania from its Origin,’ published 
U 1 I 759 . In this Eeview^®® we find, among others, the following 
passages ...” 

The charges of exacting quit-rents from his colonists for 
the purpose of “supporting government with splendour”, 
and of opposmg the wishes of the Assembly, were those 
agamst which Clarkson directed most of his defence. So 
thoroughly did he succeed in his vindication that neither the 
subsequent biographers of Penn nor of Franklin refer to 
them again It is therefore not a little remarkable that the 
Italian author of Penn’s biographical sketch should have 
revived a reference to them It may be that this was merely 
a means of making some Itahan riposte to the Frenchman’s, 
Montesquieu’s, eulogy of Penn 

The Itahan author’s own remark that Penn’s “statute of 
twenty-four articles served as a base for that of the United 
States m 1776”, Franklin would doubtless have criticized 
as beiag not only chronologically maccurate, but also as an 
historically extravagant claim for Penn. It is of interest, 
however, to find the names of the two great Pennsylvamans 
hnked together in the story of the founding of the American 
Union. 

Franklin was the author of a well-known plan of union for 
the colomes which he proposed at the Albany Congress of 
1754. Fifty-eight years before this, m 1696, Penn had pro- 
posed a plan for their umon which is but very little known 
and has been almost completely ignored even by his biog- 
raphers Even Eobert Proud, the historian of Pennsylvania, 
writmg at the tune of the formation of the American Umon, 
niakes no men tion of Penn’s plan as a precursor or basis of it. 

“He wrote it, though it was attributed to one Ralph, to prejudice the people - 
against the Proprietary-family, in order to effect a change of Government from 
ropnetary to Royal , which was afterwards attempted, hut which to his great 
a agrin failed This failure laid the foimdation of his animosity to Great Britain, 
which was so conspicuous afterwards” (Clarkson’s note) 
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Franldin iiiinself does not mention it, and says in Ms Antobi- 
ograpiiy that he wrote his own plan on his way to the Albany 
Congress. Bnt from a letter he wrote in 1751, it is evident 
that he had been meditating upon it a long tune before It 
is (juite probable that in his meditations had mingled the 
ideas of his great predecessor m Pennsylvania and American 
governmental affairs. 

The story of Penn’s plan of union proposed in 1696 is as 
follows. The year before, he had received a letter from a New 
York correspondent suggesting the desirability, from the 
mUitary point of view, of having a common governor for the 
northern colonies, at the same time preserving their pohtical 
and economic diversities The next year, when the Lords 
of Trade and Plantations were set up as the administrative 
head of the colonies, they took up the idea of umon, also 
chiefly for military reasons, and Penn appeared before them 
to discuss it. 

On his first appearance, December 11, 1696, he first pro- 
tested against the export duty levied by New York on goods 
sent to New Jersey, and then referred to the defence de- 
manded by the former against the French and Indians. “He 
spoke also,” the record runs,^^® ^^of the Quota required from 
the neighboring Colomes for the defence of New York And 
said that he conceived the best way of regulating it would 
be, by stated Deputies from each Provmce, to meet in one 
common Assembly: The effecting of which was observed to 
require one Captain General or Vice Roy to preside. But upon 
these heads he was desired and he promised to draw up a 
scheme more fully in writing ” 

Two months later (February 8, 1696/7), he submitted a 
plan, the chief features of which were as follows Its provi- 
sion for a congress of twenty representatives from the ten 
colonies to “hear and adjust aU matters of Complamt or dif- 
ferences between Province and Province” was indeed a fore- 
runner of the Supreme Court of the Dmted States, whose 
most important task has been to settle by judicial process 
disputes (now numbering ninety) betwee n the sovereign 

New York Colonial Documents, Vol IV, p 224 
246 
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States of the Union Thus it -v/as that Penn’s dream of 1693 
of a congress of nations which should settle disputes between 
the soveieign states of Europe came to its realization in the 
New World and was embodied in a constitution adopted in 
his own city of Brotherly Love 

The jurisdiction also which he specified for the congress, 
namely, over fugitives from civil process and ciiminal jus- 
tice, over inter-colomal commerce, and over the union and 
safety of the colonies, was afterwards specified in the con- 
stitution of 1789. The local autonomy or sovereignty of the 
colonies was left unimpaired in his plan, and was also safe- 
guarded in the Federal Union 

Penn’s plan for the congress to provide for the “safety 
of these Provinces against the publick enemies, ’ ’ and his sug- 
gestion that it could more easily and equally fix “the Quotas 
of men and Charges”, does certainly appear to be incon- 
sistent with his rejection as a Quaker of all war and prepara- 
tions for it It was, to be sure, only a “defensive” war, for 
which he was providing , and he evidently thought that if the 
colonies were to be forced into this, they could more sensibly 
provide for it than could distant England. 

He did not at this tune, as in his “Essay” of 1693, have m 
nund the prevention of war by the coercion of recalcitrant 
nations , and it is not clear from either the “Essay” of 1693 
or the “Plan ’ ’ of 1696 that he would have advocated mihtary 
coercion of sovereign nations Apparently, the mihtary force 
which he envisaged in 1696 was to perform the function of an 
“mjunction”, while the force of 1693, whatever its character 
was to be (mihtary, economic, or moral), was to perform the 
function of a “mandamus.”^®® 

His Quaker contemporaries viewed these sops to Cerberus, 
or concessions to Mars, as undermining their and his prin- 
ciple of peace ; and there is on record a letter from one of 
them, a Dutch Friend named Geertruid Deriks, and his reply 
to it, which illustrate the point at issue Geertruid -wrote him 
of some cannon which she had been told were in the Quaker 
colony, and he rephed as follows. “There was an old timber 
house below a gaol, above the sessions house, that had seven 


Cf the author’s edition of Penn’s “Essay”, Philadelphia, 1918 
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small, old iron cannon upon tlie green about it, some on the 
ground, others on broken carriages ; not one soldier, or arms 
borne, or militia-man seen, since I was first in Pennsylvania 
So that I am as innocent of any act of hostility as she her- 
self for the guns lying so, without soldiers, powder, bullet 
or any garrison, is no more than if she bought a house with a 
musket in it, and the guns are to go to New York, for they 
belong to that place ; however, I take it kindly of her.” 

The cannon m Quaker Pennsylvania in 1683, and the pro- 
vision for military defence in Penn’s plan of 1696, he evi- 
dently regarded as part of the old regime. The new, “Holy 
Experiment”, he hoped would enable the world to discard 
both.i»i 

To Benjamin Franklin we owe an interesting story about 
one of the two contemporary portraits of Penn and one of the 
spurious ones Writing from London to Lord Karnes (Judge 
Henry Home, of Scotland), on January 3, 1760, he said:^®^ 
“Your Lordship’s kind offer of Penn’s picture is extremely 
obliging. But, were it certainly his picture, it would be too 
valuable a curiosity for me to think of accepting it. I should 
only desire the favor of leave to take a copy of it. I could wish 
to know the history of the picture before it came into your 
hands, and the grounds for supposing it his. I have at present 
some doubts about it; first, because the primitive Quakers 
declared against pictures as a vain expense; a man’s suffer- 
ing his portrait to be taken was conceived as pride; and I 
think to this day it is very little practised among them. Then, 
it is on a board ; and I imagine the practice of painting por- 
traits on boards did not come down so low as Penn’s time, 
but of this I am not certam. My other reason is an anecdote I 
have heard, viz. that when old Lord Oobham was adorning 
his gardens at Stow with busts of famous men, he made in- 
quiry of the family for the picture of William Penn, in order 

^ His reply to Geertruid’s question was sent to his old friend, Steven Cnsp, 
whom she married two years later Cf Monograph Number Two (pp 382 
For further elucidation of this point, see the author’s articles in the 
Intelhgmcer, Yols 89 (1932), p 850, and 90 (1933). p 71 ‘ Wilham Penn a 

Sanctions” ^ , yjj 
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to get a bust formed from it, but could find none ; that Syl- 
vanns Bevan, an old Quaker apothecary, remarkable for the 
notice he takes of countenances, and a knack he has of cutting 
m ivory strong likenesses of persons he has once seen, hear- 
ing of Lord Cobham’s desire, set himself to recollect Penn's 
face, with which he had been well acquainted ; and cut a httle 
bust of bim in ivory, which he sent to Lord Cobham, without 
any letter or notice that it was Penn 's But my Lord, who had 
personally known Penn, on seeing it, immediately cried out, 
‘Whence comes this? It is Wilham Penn himself!’ And from 
this httle bust, they say, the large one in the gardens was 
formed. 

“I doubt, too, whether the whisker was not quite out of use 
at the time when Penn must have been of an age appearing in 
the face of that picture And yet, notwithstanding these rea- 
sons, I am not without some hope that it may be his , because 
I know some eminent Quakers have had their pictures 
privately drawn and deposited with trusty friends; and 
know, also, that there is extant at Philadelphia a very good 
picture of Mrs. Penn, his last wife After all, I owm I have 
a strong desire to be satisfied concerning this picture ; and as 
Bevan is yet hving here, and some other old Quakers that 
remember Wilham Penn, who died but 1718, I would wish 
to have it sent to me carefully packed up in a box by the 
wagon (for I would not trust it by sea), that I may obtain 
their opmion The charges I shall very cheerfully pay ; and if 
it proves to be Penn’s picture, I shall be greatly obliged to 
your Lordship for leave to take a copy of it, and will care- 
fully return the original ’ ’ 

The editor of Franklin’s “Works” comments upon this 
letter as follows. “Dr. Franklin’s doubts, respecting the 
above picture, were probably just Mr Tytler says, in his 
Life of Lord Karnes, that it was sent to Dr. Franklin, and 
never returned , but the fact of its not having been known in 
Philadelphia, nor ever heard of since the above letter was 
Written, is strong presumptive proof, that it was not a por- 
trait of WiUiam Penn ” It is quite possible that if the por- 

rait was sent to Franklin, and he showed it to Bevan, the 
latter’s repudiation of it was regarded as decisive. 

Of the bust of Penn by Bevan, two Philadelphia cor- 
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respondents of FranMin’s editor abont 1836, write as fol 
lows There are bnt two original authorities for the like 
ness of William Penn. One of these is the bust made by 
Sylvanns Bevan, from recollection after Penn’s death. It is 
probable that Bevan himself executed several busts, and 
others have been carved in imitation of his model. Lord Le 
Despenser adorned his grounds at High Wycombe, in Eng- 
land, with a statue of Penn, the head of which is a copy of 
Bevan’s bust. After the death of Lord Le Despenser, that 
statue was purchased by John Penn, and presented to the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, and it now stands in front of the 
hospital buildings. Its material is lead, bronzed.^^^ James 
Logan possessed one of Sevan’s busts carved in wood, which 
was placed in the Loganian Library, and was burnt there ia 
the year 1831. The engraved portraits of WiUiam Penn m 
Clarkson’s Life of him, and in Proud’s History, and also the 
medallions in common circulation, are all from the same 
model. They are consequently imperfect resemblances. 
Sevan’s dehneation was likewise drawn from the appearance 
of WilHam Penn in the last years of his life, when old age, 
sedentary habits, and a decayed intellect, left little in his 
countenance but its good nature. ’ ’ 

In the eighteenth volume of Boccardo’s, „Huova Bnci- 
clopedia Italiana",^^® there is a brief article on the Quakers 
or Tremblers (i guacclieii 6 trematori), in which Penn is 
referred to as one of their first apostles. He accompanied 
Pox to Ireland and Germany, the author of this article says ; 
but in the former land, only a few disciples were induced to 
join them, these being known by the name of prophets or 
prophesiers (profete o pTofetanti), and in the latter, they 
were even less successful. - 

Turning to America, our author says that Penn then ac- 
quired Pennsylvania, founded the city of Philadelphia and 
supplied it with laws. And then come the surprising state- 
ments : “However opposed they might be to war, the Quakers 
were nevertheless constrained to take up arms agams a 
savages who destroy ed their property and chased tne^ 
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fon-lo 1 cittk rti tiladelfia e la provvide di leggi 
t’ r atversi the fossero alia guerra, forouo ciod- 
„„ijosUute I quaccben costretti a prender le armi 
coJtro 1 selvaggi che devastavano i loro posaedi- 
nieoti e inseguirli siccoino belvo feroci Ne rifiu 
tarono di niiliture oell ultima guerra per la libertA 
arneritaua, prova die gli odierni quaccben non 
isjiiugouo il fanatisnio tant oltro quanto i loro 
predecessor! , e furono foizati ad adattarsi alte 
circostanze 

C'oDcedesi in Ingbilterra che in generale i quae* 
chen professano una scrupolosa probitk e sono piu 
costumati die il comune del popolo Vanno esai cion 
Dundimeno steniando da un dl all altro, percliA, 
siccome non conformisti, sono esclusi dalle canche 
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e dignita, e perdie il fanatismo, qualora non sia 
niauttnnto dalla contraddizione, si vaa poco a poco 
estinguendo I quaccben, meno ignoranti dei loro 
sntecessori e meno caparbii, banno alia fine com- 
preso che il disprezzo delle convenionze rende ridi- 
cola h virtu 

I quaccben moderni banno temperato alquanto 
1 austeritA esterna e le forme rigide degli usi dei 
loro avoli Addivenuti nccbi dal tempo che dalla 
campagna passarono ad abitare le cittA , non po- 
terono impedire che il contagio del lusso non si 
traforasse tra loro coi cattivi esempi I pnncipii 
della loro educazione anstera si sono nlassati un 
poco , ed 1 loro giovaui banno preso gusto alia mu- 
>'ca al teatro , al ballo Le quaccheresse banno 
ehbandonata 1 acconciatura nera del capo ed il 
greuibiale verde , cui le loro avole attaccavaoo 
o'olta impoitanza banno bensl conservate le an- 
tiche forme di vectiario, ma innestandovi fieri e 
penne per reoderle piu eleganti I quacdien di eti 
loatura si attengono rigorosamente al loro cappello 
1 larga fa’dn, e non usniio fibbiagli, bottom, occ , 
'oa molti tra i giovani si avvicinano alio mode , 
* esse piegandosi fine a certo segno Quantunque 
lerati , sono per6 ritenuti come gran peccaton 
quasi disertori della setta II colore ortodosso del 
’estito i il bianco, si tollera il bigio ed il brnno, il 
0580 e proibito, il vestir di nero poi sarebbe un 
'* ’^eegno di vera cresia Concbiudiamo cbe i 
q scclien, gencralmeute considerati, sonoda tenersi 
® persons morigerate, umane e paoifiohe 
Nuova E^cIcu Ital. Vol 


Meno 1 Ingbilterra o I’America, il qunccberismo 
non pote gittare altri ve ladici profonde In Olanda, 
nella Germania , nella Prussia e sino in Francia 
ve ne furono e ve ne sono tuttora, ma in cosi pic 
cole proporzioni da non valer la pena d’occupar 
sene In America, a Filsdclfia, sorse la prima cap- 
pella o tempio della setta, di cm diamo una veduU 
nella figura 5535, per dimostrare col fatto come i 
settarii seguissero nel loro culto modi semplici ed 
Eusteri 

QUADI flat Quadi, gr Kouiooi) (einogr ) — Grande 
I tribu germamca nel S E della Boeniia, nella Mo 
ravia ed Ungbeiia , tra il monte Gabreta {Mans 
Gahrcta, Gahrrta o Gahrita Stlva, oggi liSlimerwald 
nel N della Baviera) , la Selva Ercinia , i monti 
Sarniatici ed il Danubio (Tacit, Germ , 42, Ami , 
XII, 29, Sist , III, 5,21, Ptol , 11 , 11, § 2C, Plin , iv, 
25) Il primo aricordarli, fra gli anticbi, si 6 Stra- 
bone, col nome di Coldui (KolSoui), 'vocftbolo in cui 
gli etiniologi ravvisano la radicale celtica col, cold, 
coaa, foresta, selva, bosco , e qmndi i (Joldm, Goa- 
dm o Qiiadt sarebbero stati gli abitanti delle cupe 
e vaste foreate della Germania orientale , come i 
loro viciiii ed allcati Marcomanm , il cut nomc & 
sempre collegato col loro, abitavnno le marclic o 
frontiere, e perci6 appiinto si addimandavano gli 
abitanti de'eonfim, I coufinarii (il/ai7b»iaMner) (le 
saro, che noveia i Marcomanm fia to populaziom 
germaniche di cm componevasi I'esercito di Aiio 
visto, non nomina in alcun luogo i Quadi, c Ta 
cito, le cui nozioni sulla Germania erano meno va> 
gbe dl quelle del comnnentarista conquistatoie, li 
iiomiiia espressamente e li poiie acciiuto agli Er- 
munduri ed ai Narsiti, iminediataroeiitc vicini ai 
Marcomanm (Ums , De Bell Gall, i, 51, 2 Tac, 
Germ , xxviii , e he cit , Mommsen, Bbmische 
Gesch , t III, png 228) Compariscono nello stesso 
Tacito come tribu inquieta, bellicosa e couquista 
trice, appartenevaUo alia grande navionc degU 
Svevt 0 Sveln (nome di popoli erranti) o confiua 
vano all E coi Jazigi Metanasti {Jacyycs LItiana 
site), avendo frammezzo i Gianm, al N coi Gotom 
(oggi Siesta Superwre) e cogli Osi (oggi Cracoiia) 
al S COI Fannoni, allO coi Marcomanm, con cm 
eiano sempre in istretta alloanza , giiista le sto 
riche testimomanze Sotto 1 impero di Tiberio, dal 
14 al 37 d Or , Maroboduo re de* Marcomanm fu 
deposto dal trono e perdotte i suoi Stati ITn gio- 
vane nobile della tribu de' Gotom, detto Catuald i, 
stato giA da lui violentemente espulso, accontossi 
COI princ'pali del paese, penetrd fino alia residenza 
del capo barbaro, s impadronl di tutti i tesori cbe 
SI erano ammassati con tanti anm di rapine , e 
costrinse Maroboduo a passare il Danubio ed a 
cbiedere asilo ai Romani II fuggitivo venne con 
finato da Tibeno a Ravenna , dove morl di vec- 
cbiezza dopo diciott anm di dimora Catualda, suo 
vincitore, ebbe tantosto la stessa sorte, discacciato 
alia sua volta da un escrcito di Ermunduri condotto 
da Vibilio, chiese anch’egli asilo a Tibeno, che ac* 
colse la sua supplica, e lo spedl a Frejus, colonia 
della Gallia Nurbonese Coloro poi cbe avevano 
paiteggiato per i due capi vinti ed espulst furono 
collocati al di lA del Danubio , tra i fiumi Maro 
(Martts, oggi MarscJi, Morava o Marosch nella 
XVIII. 63 
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(inseguiih) like wild beasts^®'* Nor did they refuse to per- 
form mihtary service in the last war for American hberty 
[tke Revolutionary, or the Civil War?] : a proof that the 
Quakers of today do not carry fanaticism to so great an 
extreme as their predecessors, and are forced to adapt them- 
selves to circumstances ’ ’ 

Our Itahan author concedes that in England the Quakers 
in general practise a scrupulous integrity and are more moral 
than the majority of the people They are nevertheless de- 
creasmg m number from day to day because, as non-conform- 
ists, they are excluded from every career and digmty and 
because fanaticism, which cannot be mamtained from incon- 
sistency, IS becoming httle by httle extmgmshed The modern 
Quakers, less ignorant and less stubborn than their predeces- 
sors, have at last understood that a contempt for propriety 
makes virtue ridiculous. They have therefore somewhat 
modified their outward austerity and the rigidity of their 
ancestors’ manners They have become wealthy since they 
forsook the country to dwell in cities, and are not able to pre- 
vent the contagion of luxury from penetrating among them 
through alluring examples 

The prmciples of their austere education have become 
somewhat relaxed, and their young people take pleasure m 
music, the theater and dancmg The Quakeresses have aban- 
doned their black head-dress and green apron (I’acconcia- 
kiia net a del capo ed il gremhtale vetde), to which their 
ancestors attached much importance; they have retamed, 
however, the antique cut of their dresses (vesUario), but 
have grafted upon them (itvnestandovi) flowers and feathers 
to make them more elegant Quakers of mature age adhere 
iigoiously to their broad-brimmed hats (cappello di lat ga 
faUa), and do not wear buckles, buttons, etc. , but many of 
their young people foUow the fashions, to which they yield. 
Although tolerated, they are regarded only as great smners 
uud as semi-deserters from the society. The orthodox color 
of their garments is white , gray and brown are tolerated, red 
IS forbidden, to dress in black [mournmg ?] would be con- 
sidered an evidence of rank heresy Fmally, the Quakers, 

’Reference here is probably to the “French and Indian War” of 1765-03, 
T'hich was fought by other than Quaker Pennsylvanians 
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considered generally, are to be looked upon as "well-bred 
(mong Grate) persons, bnmane and peaceable. 

With the exception of England and America, Quakerism 
lias not struck deep roots anywhere. In Holland, in Germany 
m Prussia, and in Prance, they did once exist and do still to 
the present time, but in such comparatively small numbers 
(piCGole proporziom) as not to be worthy of consideration 
(non valer la pena d’occuparsene ). 

This naive account of the Quakers as seen through Itahan 
eyes is accompanied by the picture of an alleged ‘ ‘first chapel 
of the Quakers in Philadelphia,’ ’ which is given for the pur- 
pose, the illustrator says, of showing by this “first chapel 
or temple of the sect how these sectarians observe in their 
worship simple and austere manners ” It is needless to say 
that the Eomanesque structure represented in the picture, if 
it ever existed anywhere outside of the author’s imagination, 
stood somewhere in sunny Italy, and not in the prosaic 
streets of the American Quaker City. The portraiture of 
Quakerism, also, drawn by the pen of the Italian author, 
would scarcely be recognized as an entirely authentic one of 
Friends on either side of the Atlantic by Wilham Penn or his 
followers in any generation. 

Another interpretation of Quakerism in Italian art is a 
painting by Alessandro Magnasco, which hangs in the Hffizi 
Gallery in Florence. Magnasco, called by his contemporaries 
“Cute little Alexander” (II Lissa/tidrino) and “the Michel- 
angelo of Battles” ( delle BattagUe), was born in Genoa in 
1681, the son of Stef ano, 'a painter of altar-pieces m Rome. 
Pubhc processions, mihtary exercises and carnival frolics 
(hambocciate) are said to have been Alessandro’s forte. 
His “Quaker Sermon” (Predica di Quacguen) plays up the 
familiar theme of Quaker women preaching on upturned 
tubs — ^in contrast with duly ordained men preachmg m 
awesome pulpits; and it was obviously inspired y e 
weU-known painting of a Quaker meeting by Ins o er con 
temporary, Egbert Heemskerk of Haarlem and London 

Infra, -p 122 Cf Monograpli Number Four (“Quakerism m Rotterdam”) 





AN EPITOME OF PENN’S LIFE 

Ancestry, Paternal Gloucestersliire squires, at Penn’s 
Lodge and Minety,^®® and sea-captains and traders (cliiefly 
with tlie Barbary States) in Bristol. 

Maternal. The Jaspers, an Anglo-Irish fanuly of Bally- 
case, County Clare, Ireland; perhaps Dutch settlers, natural- 
ized in Ireland. 

Father : Sir William Penn, Rear Admiral, Vice Admiral 
and Admiral of England ; fought under Cromwell against the 
Dutch and the Spaniards; captured Jamaica, 1655, im- 
prisoned five weeks in the Tower, exiled to his Irish estates at 
Maoroom, County Cork; helped restore Charles II; Com- 
missioner for the Navy, M. P. for Weymouth, Governor of 
Kinsale and owner of Shangarry Castle and estate in County 
Cork. 

Mother: Margaret, daughter of John Jasper of Bally- 
case, Ireland, a merchant m the Rotterdam trade, and per- 
kaps a native of Holland and a resident for some time m 
Rotterdam; widow of Nicasius van der Scure [Schuren = 
Barns], of Kilconry, County Clare ; married Captain Wilham 
Penn, January 1644, at St Martin’s Church, Ludgate, Lon- 
don. 

Birth : October 14, 1644, on Tower Hill, London , baptized 
m All Hallows Church, Barkmg. 

School and Tutors . Chigwell Grammar (Harsnet’s Free) 
School, near the Penns’ country home at Wanstead, Essex, 
from his — to his twelfth year , thence to Macroom (with 
his exiled family), under private tutors for five years 

1660-1662 Oxford University, Christ Church College* a 
gentleman commoner ; rehgious meetings and Puritamsm 
versus Anglicamsm: expelled, his father’s displeasure and 
abuse. 

1662-1664 Paris; gaieties, a duel; Saumur, in Anjou, 
studied the classics, theology and French under Moses Amy- 

They may have brought the name of Pen (a Welsh word for highland) from 
their ancestral home in Wales William Penn chose “New Wales” as the name 
for his new province in 1681, but was overruled by Charles II, who called it 
"Pennsylvania”. 
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rault, professor ia a Huguenot ooUege; Switserlmid and 
Italy: traveled "witii Hobert Spencer, afterwards Earl of 
Simderland, and met Spencer’s uncle, the exiled Algemnn 
Sidney. 


1664r-1665 London : Law at Lincola’s Inn ; Ms father with 
fleet versus the Dutch; the Great Plague, Ms mysticism and 
Puritanism versus the debasement of the Restoration Period 
(cf. John Milton’s “Paradise Lost”). 

1666- 1667 Ieeland: Sent to manage Ms father’s Shan- 
garry estate, and to overcome Ms rehgiosity; heard the 
Quaker preacher, Thomas Loe, in a Friends’ meeting at 
Cork;i°° imprisoned as a Quaker, released as a Cavaher and 
Admiral’s son; recalled to London. 

1667- 1668 A Quakes, preacher, missionary, controver- 
sialist and author; opposed to Hat Honour, disinherited 
and expelled from home; wrote “Truth Exalted” (an ex- 
position of Quakerism), the first of Ms 157 pubhcations ; re- 
ligious controversy; “The Sandy Foundation Shaken” 
(against Trinitariamsm), printed without the Bishop of 
London’s license. 

1668- 1669 The Towee : closely confined for eight months , 
“Innocency with her Open Face” (acknowledgmg Christ), 
and “No Gross, No Crown’’ (the practice of Christiamty. 
the most learned of Ms writings) ; reconciled to Ms father 
(by Ms mother’s intervention ?) 

1669- 1670 Ieeland: father’s estates; Fiiends’ meetings 
and Quaker prisoners; return to London- arrested for 
preaching in Gracechurch Street Friends’ Meetmg House 
(against the Conventicle Act) ; teial, with William Mead, 
at the Old Bailey: the rights of juries estabhshed (“The 
Peoples ancient and just Liberties Asserted”) , imprisoned 
in Newgate for a month (refused to pay fine for not remov- 
ing Ms hat in court) ; father died, aet. 49 years. 

1671 Newgate: six months’ imprisonment for refusing to 
take the oath of allegiance ; travel in Holland and Gekmany . 

visits to the Quakers and Labadists. . 

1672 Maeeied Gulielma Maria Springett; home at Basmg 
House, Rickm answorth, HertfordsMre (until 1677, then at 

He may have heard Loe twice before first, when a boy, at his father’s house 
at Macroom, again, at Oxford. 
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Worminglmrst, Sussex, until 1697 ; then in Bristol, and in 
various parts of London until 1710 , then at Euscomhe, Berk- 
shire, where he died eight years later). 

1672-1676 Depeese op Quakees against hitter persecution, 
hy visits to the king, puhhc debate, numerous pamphlets 
(“The Christian-Quaker”, 1673), founder of Quaker Col- 
onies • a proprietor of West New Jeesey, and one of a com- 
pany (chiefly of Quakers) which purchased East New Jersey 
(1681) . Penn’s constitution civil and rehgious hberty, many 
Quaker colonists fleeing from persecution (Burhngton their 
center). 

1677 Visit to Hollaed and G-eemaey. Organization of the 
Society of Fiiends on the Contment , Princess Elizabeth of 
the Palatmate and the Countess of Hoorn very sympathetic, 
hut they do not become Friends ; seed-sowing for Dutch and 
German emigration to Pennsylvania. 

1678-1681 Champions toleeatioe of Quakers and other 
Nonconformists against Anghcan persecution, but fails to 
achieve toleration in England hundreds of Friends dying 
in prison, thousands despoiled of their property and free- 
dom. Penn turns to the New World for a Holy Experiment 

1681 Ohaeter POE Peeesylvaeia, its “Fundamental Con- 
stitution”. 

1682-1684 In Peeesylvaeia and Delaware; “Farewell 
Letter to his Wife and Children”; “Frame of Govern- 
ment”: popular government and rehgious toleration, the 
Welcome m New Castle, Chester, Philadelphia, justice and 
friendship with Iediaes • disaemambet , the first Assembly at 
Chester, and draftmg of the “Great Law”; advertising the 
colony m Europe for settlers ; its rapid growth, peace and 
prosperity 

1685-1688 Toleeatioe for Friends and hberation of 1,300 
of them from prison, but accusations of Jesuitism against 
Penn, the friend of James EC (Lord Macaulay’s charges) , to 
Hollaih) and Germaey, to persuade Wilham of Orange 
agamst the Test Act, and to preach Quakerism and Pennsyl- 
vania colonization (1686) ; land dispute with Loi d Baltimore 
settled in Penn’s favor. 

1689-1693 Act op Toleeatioe, internment of Penn under 
WiUiam HE (Penn accused of JacoToitism ) ; Penn’s four 
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by the Crown 

(1692) ; political and religious dissensions (George Keith’s 
^hxsm) m^^nnsylvania; Penn wrote “A Key opening the 
Way , an Essay towauds the Present and Eutuee Peace 
OP Etjeope” (forerunner of the American Union, the Hague 
Conferences and the League of Nations), and “Some Fruits 
of Solitude in Eeflections and Maxims”. 


1694: Death of Guhelma Penn (February) j Penn exon- 
erated of treason and Pennsylvania restored to him; “Else 
and Progress of the People called Quakers ’ 

1695-1698 Married to Hannah Callowhill (1696 ) ; death of 
his eldest son, Spnngett; preaches Quakerism through Eng- 
land and Ireland. 


1699-1701 Second visit to Pennsylvania; “Fruits of a 
Father’s Love” (a farewell to his children) ; a three months’ 
voyage on The Canterbury, lived in the Slateroof House, 
Philadelphia, and Pennsbury Manor, Bucks County; chanty, 
religion, politics. 

1701-1712 England’s melitaey stkuggle against Louis 
XIV ’s imperialism involves Pennsylvania, efforts to buy out 
the Quaker proprietorship for the Crown; the Fords’ law- 
suit to foreclose a mortgage on Pennsylvania; Penn im- 
prisoned in THE Fleet as a debtor (January to December, 
1708). 

1712-1718 Paralysis leaves Peim increasingly helpless, but 
cheerful and happy; died at Ruscombe, Berkshire, July 30, 
1718; buried at Jordans Meeting-house near Chalfont St. 


Giles, Buckinghamshire. 

Family : 1st w/e= Guhelma Maria Springett (died 1694) ; 
three sons and four daughters, all of whom died unmarried, 
except Letitia (who married William Aubrey of London, but 
left no descendants) and William (ancestors of the Penn- 


Gaskills of Ireland and Philadelphia) . 

2nd wife == Hannah Oahowhill (died 1726) ; three daugh- 
ters (two died unmarried, Margaret who married Thomas 
Freame and had descendants) and four sons. John (“The 
American”; born in the Slate-Roof House, Philadelphia, 
1700; died, unmarried, 1746), Thomas (of Stoke Foges, 
married Lady Juhana Fermor and had numerous descen- 
dants; died 1775), Eioliard (died 1771; father of John, the 
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last Penn governor at the tune of the American Revolution), 
and Dennis (died without issue, 1723). 

The proprietary rights of the Penns in Pennsylvama were 
commuted by the Legislature in 1779 for a payment of 
£130,000, and the British Committee on Claims recommended 
to Parhament an additional pa 3 rment to the heirs of £500,000, 
mstead of the £944, 817,8s 6d claimed by them 
Geeatness • an eminent Author, a Founder of Quakerism, 
of rehgious toleration, of religious hberty, of democracy, of 
inter-racial justice, of mternational peace, of a great Amer- 
ican commonwealth 
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